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Editor  &  Publisher 


^'This  one  is  gonna  kill  you!^ 


Ten  thousand  Americans  are  shot  to  runners  buy  and  ship  guns  across  state  lines, 
death  each  year.  The  Chicago  Tribune  Task  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  praised  the 

Force,  our  special  team  of  investigative  Task  Force  articles  for  their  "eloquent  rec- 

reporters,  spent  three  months  studying  this  ognition  of  the  need  to  halt  the  widespread 

epidemic  of  violence,  an  intensive  examina-  abuse  of  firearms.”  He  also  inserted  the 
tion  that  covered  seven  states.  series  into  the  Congressional  Record,  "to 

Task  Force  reporters  talked  to  gun  vie-  reaffirm  the  case  for  strong  gun  control  leg- 

tims  and  survivors,  dealers,  law  enforcement  islation.” 

agencies.They  disclosed  how  easily  criminals  In-depth  reporting  on  topics  of  national 

and  street  gangs  get  weapons.  Why  gun  concern.  Another  good  reason  why  the 
legislation  is  such  a  hot  potato.  The  big  bus-  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  best-read  newspaper 
iness  of  manufacturing  firearms.  How  gun-  in  Mid-America. 


0ua$o  CTiibune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


^  W  ants 
Granny 


Ct*SSi»«0 

voi  Ct  NO-  736 


Many  of  our  readers  start  right  in  on  our  front  page.  Others  turn  first  to  our  edi¬ 
torials  and  features.  About  the  only  thing  they’re  all  in  favor  of  is  the  honest  way 
we  separate  fact  from  opinion.  We  give  you  the  news  straight.  Not  slanted.  Plus 
a  wide  range  of  opinion  that  is  distinctly  labeled  as  opinion. 

Our  advertisers  agree;  the  more  than  half  a  million  families  who  read  us  are 
the  most  loyal  readers  you  can  buy.  Buy  them.  Then  watch  them  buy— and  keep 
buying— you,  too. 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 


EverybcxjY  in  subuibia: 

□  is  rich  □  votes  Republican  □  is  prejudiced 

□  has  2.4  children  □  goes  to  lots  of  cocktail  parties 

□  all  of  the  above. 
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EVERYONE 

talks 

COLOR... 

in  E&P's  16th  Annual 


Published  September  30 

Does  your  newspaper  have  a  color  story? 

Do  you  print  color  well?  Are  your  color 
advertisers  getting  results?  Have  you 
won  awards  for  creativity  or  repro  excellence? 

If  increased  color  linage  is  part  of  your 
newspaper’s  success  story,  or  if  you 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  newspaper 
color .  .  .  the  place  to  tell  newspaper 
and  advertising  people  with  a  real 
interest  in  newspaper  color  advertising 
is  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  issue. 

ADVERTISING  DEADLINES: 

Space  reservations  by  Sept.  18 
Copy  deadlines  Sept.  21 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

6- 9 — INPA  European  Regional.  Esso  Motor  Hotel,  Amsterdam.  Holland. 

7- 8 — SNPA  Circulators'  Symposium.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 9 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  Dos  Moines. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9 —  Minnesota  AP  Association.  Rochester. 

9-10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn. 
Decatur. 

9-10— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

9- 13 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian, 
Halifax. 

10- 12 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

10-22— API  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

12-15— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Maryland-Delawane-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Hotel,  Ocean 
City. 

15— 17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

16—  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

17 —  South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Madison. 

17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Parliament  House, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

17-20 — INPA  Eastern  Region.  Wychnvere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port, 
Cape'  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

19-20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meeting.  Holiday  Inn 
East,  Springfield. 

21-22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union, 
Wash. 

21-23 — INPA  seminar.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

21- 23— Interstate  Advertising  Manage'rs'  Association.  Sheraton  Motor-Inn, 
Hagerstown.  Md. 

22- 24— Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Moodus,  Conn. 

23- 24 — North  Dakota  Ap  Association.  Dickinson. 

24- 27 — INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla. 

24-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Sheraton 

Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

24-Oct.  6— API  Investigative  Reporters  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-29 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  seminar.  Quality  Motel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Nebraska  AP  meeting.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Hollenden  House,  Cleveland. 

30-Oct.  I— Illinois  AP  Association.  Pheasant  Run,  St.  Charles,  III. 

OCTOBER 

1-3— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park.  W.  Va. 

1-3— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

1- 6— Newspaper  Food  Editors  conference.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Phlla. 
delphia. 

2- 3 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

6-8— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Classified  Advertising  seminar.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  East,  Springfield. 
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Whenabig 
insurance  sIoiy  breaks, 
we  can  help  you 
putitlogefrier. 


Keeping  up  on  car  insurance  news  today  isn't  the 
world's  easiest  assignment.  Getting  the  facts  is 
only  half  the  job. 

The  hard  part  is  understanding  them  and  making 
them  easily  understood. 

Our  Press  Relations  Department  can  help. 

You'll  get  the  straight  facts  you  want,  and 
straight  talk,  too.  Fifty  years  experience  says  we 
understand  the  insurance  business.  And  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  top  editors  and  columnists  in  the 
country  contact  us  for  information  says  we 
understand  your  field,  too. 

Give  us  a  call.  Our  staff  of  news-trained  pros 
will  fill  you  in  quickly,  and  accurately.  And 
with  an  understanding  that  comes  from  being  first 
in  car  insurance. 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Department  of  Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 


Landmark 
Leadership: 


When  she  teaches, 
students  pay  attention 


Students  and  educators  alike  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  when  Sharon  Plawin  instructs  a  class  or  dis¬ 
cusses  the  latest  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  pro¬ 
grams.  And  it’s  not  just  because  she’s  attractive. 

A  certified  public  school  teacher,  Miss  Plawin 
is  School  Services  Administrator  for  The 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  Landmark  news¬ 
papers  serving  southeastern  Virginia  and  portions 
of  eastern  North  Carolina.  Her  years  of  experience 
as  a  professional  educator  enable  her  to  develop 
exciting  daily  classroom  programs  involving  the 
use  and  understanding  of  newspapers. 

Working  closely  with  teachers,  she  prepares 
instructional  materials  and  teaching  aids  pertain¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  for  various  age  and  education 
levels.  She  explains  newspaper  production  and 
the  function  of  a  free  press  in  today’s  society; 
oversees  such  things  as  career  days,  a  year  long 
Scholastic  Achievement  program,  an  annual  spell¬ 
ing  bee  contest,  high  school  art  contest,  and  con¬ 
ducts  plant  tours  for  thousands  of  students  seeing 
a  newspaper  in  operation  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  areas  Landmark 
newspapers  take  pride  in  participating  in  their 
dedication  to  serve  the  communities  where  they 
are  located. 


„  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virginian-Pilot  Ledger-Slar  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH’lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THERE  ARE  DAYS  LIKE  THIS— Orien  Fifer  relates  in  a 
recent  Phoenix  Gazette  column  that  editorial  cartoonist  Bert 
Whitman  got  a  telephone  call  from  a  service  club  asking  him 
to  give  a  chalk  talk.  Bert  said,  sorry,  but  that  would  “knock 
two  hours  out  of  my  day  and  I  simply  can’t  neglect  my  work 
that  long.” 

“But  we  might  be  able  to  pay  something,”  said  the  caller. 

“That  wouldn’t  make  any  difference,  I  just  can’t  spare  the 
time.”  A  couple  of  pleas  later  (same  answer),  the  caller 
asked,  “By  the  way,  what  comic  strip  do  you  draw?” 

»  »  * 

OSCAR  LEVANT  OBITUARIES  in  print,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision  featured  his  long-famous  bittersweet  quote;  “There  is 
a  thin  line  between  genius  and  insanity.  I  have  erased  that 
line.”  The  New  York  Times  obit  by  Michael  Knight  opened 
with  the  quote,  but  down  in  tbe  piece  was  a  reflective  defini¬ 
tion  by  Oscar:  Happiness  is  “not  a  thing  you  experience  but 
something  you  remember.” 

»  *  « 

A  COLUMN  OF  “HORS  D’OEUVRES”  in  tbe  Montreal 
Star-Standard  employe  newspaper  Intercom,  issued  every  two 
months,  explains  how  “extremely  aloof — if  not  actually  cold” 
it  is  feeling  towards  the  local  weekly  Monitor  and  its  affiliated 
papers.  Early  in  June,  explains  Intercom,  it  had  planned  to 
run  a  Catch-lines  item  which  bore  the  heading,  “Bravest  pub¬ 
lisher  of  them  all,”  detailing  Richard  E.  Campbell’s  promo¬ 
tion  of  that  nude  male  centerfold  in  bis  Jensen  Beach  (Fla.) 
Mirror.  (It  turned  out  to  be  a  baby  photo  of  a  local  citizen.) 
And  before  Intercom  could  get  into  print,  the  Monitor  week¬ 
lies  came  up  with  the  identical  script.  Intercom  concedes  the 
photo  subject  chosen,  hockey  player  Doug  Harvey,  was  a  cute 
baby  and  exploded  the  theory  that  “no  nudes  is  good  nudes.” 

♦  *  * 

STUFF  ...  A  Compendium  of  Trivia,  both  useful  and 
useless,  is  a  feature  in  the  Florida  Magazine  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel.  One  recent  paragraph  contained  the  useful /useless 
(mark  one)  item  that  Shakespeare’s  father  was  once  fined  for 
littering  a  street  in  Stratford,  England. 

•*•■*■* 

“THE  CONTINUING  SAGA  of  Tony  Tomsic,  fat  photogra¬ 
pher  .  .  .”  begins  a  bio  sketch  in  the  folder  announcing  a  one- 
man  photographic  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in 
Toronto  through  September  10.  Tony  is  the  Cleveland  Press 
j  photographer  whose  zoo  photographs  were  featured  last  sum- 
;  mer  in  E&P.  More  of  Tony’s  favorite  subjects  make  up  tbe 
Canadian  show.  The  irreverent  text  notes:  “Tomsic’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Cleveland  Zoo  comes  naturally.  He  likes  animals 
better  than  people.  At  one  time  he  was  engaged  to  a  wombat 
.  .  .  His  life  style  is  early  Hemingway.  He  is  raucous,  dishev- 
1  eled  and  disorganized  .  ,  .  Tomsic’s  goal  in  life  is  to  be  James 
Michener.  He  spent  two  months  in  Hawaii  once  ...”  A  cover 
cartoon  by  Lou  Darvas  shows  Tony  and  camera  behind  cage 
bars,  the  zoo  population  parading  by. 

«  «-  * 

NEEDLESS  TO  SAY,  George  F.  Hamilton,  wire  editor  of 
the  Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald,  didn’t  use  this  sen¬ 
tence  sequence  as  it  came  over  the  Oregon  wire:  “The  suit 
said  she  was  eight  months  pregnant  at  the  time.  A  grand  jury 
acquitted  her  of  the  charge. 

*  *  * 

BOBBY  WOULD  NEVER  PLAY  CHESS  HERE  announced 
i  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  head  for  a  story  out  of  Jackson 
1  suggesting  the  chess  champion  wouldn’t  put  up  with  conditions 
'  at  what  might  be  the  world’s  largest-walled  chess  club.  Tbe 
room  where  “club  members”  play  chess  at  the  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  Prison  is  below  the  laundry.  It  gets  damp  down  there 
when  one  of  the  upstairs  washing  machines  overflows.  The  AP 
,  quoted  inmates’  opinions  of  the  Fischer  demands  in  Iceland. 
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The  Globe 

now  accounts  for 

47.3% 

of  the  major  daily 
newspaper  circulation 
in  the  St.  Louis  market* 


The  greater  St.  Louis  area  is  a  two 
market.  \ 


newspaper 
market  as  being 
divided  into  halves! 


have 


But  check  into  reader  income  demographic  in 
Simmons  and  compare  cost  efficiency. 
You’ll  see  . .  .the  Globe  offers  the  better  half. 


*  Source:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement, 
6  mos.  ending  March  31,  1972 


^1.1£oui0  (Bl0be-|9emon:at 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamos  Wright  Brown 

Publithar  and  Editor  Publishor,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


*j9^’^**  Charter  Member,  Audit 
'ieiOTn*  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Businees  Preae  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  SO,  1972 — 25,056 
Renewal  rate — 75.97% 


Wooing  the  press 

.\11  signs  point  to  a  two-month  honeymoon  of  the  press  and  the 
major  political  parties  during  which  newspaper  reporters  and  editors 
will  be  courted  by  politicians  of  both  sides  rather  than  criticized.  It 
will  be  a  welcome  relief,  regardless  of  duration. 

Scuttlebutt,  kicked  off  by  the  Vice  President’s  recent  concilatory 
remarks  to  the  grassroots  editors  of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  (E&P,  July  29,  page  10),  has  it  that  members  of  the  incumbent 
administration  will  refrain  from  press  criticism  for  the  duration  of  the 
campaign.  On  the  other  side,  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
adopted  at  the  Miami  Convention  (E&P,  July  15,  page  9)  gave  such 
a  solid  endorsement  to  freedom  of  information  and  chastized  the  Re¬ 
publican’s  for  “intimidation”  of  the  press  to  such  a  degree  that 
criticism  from  that  quarter  is  unlikely. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

I  With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journelist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdem 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
'  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
I  kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil. 

t  liamson. 

*  Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Salas  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
!  Willcen,  Jay  L.  Williams. 


.Assuming  this  assumption  is  correct,  what  might  happen  after  the 
hiatus?  The  history  of  Presidential  campaigns  would  indicate  that  the 
press  won’t  “win”  regardless  of  which  candidate  is  elected.  If  the 
Republican  candidate  wins,  the  Democrats  will  drag  out  the  old 
charge  that  because  a  majority  of  newspaper  publishers  are  Re¬ 
publican  it  affected  their  editorial  endorsement  of  candidates  and 
slanted  their  newspapers’  reporting  of  the  campaign.  If  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  wins,  the  Republicans  can  be  expected  to  charge  that 
re|X)rting  was  slanted  toward  the  Democratic  Party  because  aren’t  the 
majority  of  reporters  Democrats  (look  at  the  Guild  endorsement)? 

The  challenge  to  newspaper  editors  is  the  same  as  it  has  always 
been:  Do  the  best  and  the  most  impartial  news  reporting  job  possible 
during  the  campaign.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  no  matter  how 
impartial  the  job  may  be  there  will  be  post-campaign  criticism  for 
alleged  errors  of  omission  or  commission  and  some  reader  will  lay  a 
yardstick  on  the  output  charging  more  inches  of  copy  were  given  to 
one  or  the  other.  You  can  bet  on  it. 
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Secrecy  downgraded 

While  it  was  clearly  evident  in  the  Republican  Party  platform 
adopted  at  this  week’s  convention  that  the  Nixon-.\gnew  campaign 
will  be  muted  on  media  criticism,  the  GOP  actually  joined  hands  wdth 
the  Democrats  in  a  pledge  to  minimize  government  secrecy.  The  Re¬ 
publican  plank  promisetl  to  “continue  to  take  the  initiative  in  making 
a  more  open  government.”  This  apparently  referred  to  President 
Nixon’s  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  classification  of  documents 
which  accompanied  the  Pentagon  Papers  case. 

On  the  same  subject,  the  Democratic  plank  called  for  transacting 
public  business  in  public,  except  when  national  security  might  be 
jeopardized,  and  suggested  that  Congress  strengthen  the  Freedom  of 
Information  .\ct  by  requiring  federal  agencies  to  report  annually  on 
refusals  to  grant  access  to  information. 

Both  declarations  of  policy  on  these  matters  are  salutary  and  lend 
support  to  a  wish  that  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  government  in  the 
United  States  no  longer  is  a  political  football. 
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THE  PERFECT  NEWSPAPER 

If  you  think  college  students  have  turned 
off  newspapers  and  only  turn  on  television, 
think  again.  They  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  describe  the  perfect  newspaper. 

Students  in  the  “Journalism  as  Communi¬ 
cation”  speech  course  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  College  at  Brockport  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  this  interest  in  the  press 
when  25  percent  of  the  43-member  class 
chose  to  write  a  mid-term  report  on  the 
subject,  “Tbe  New  York  Times  Isn’t  Dull.” 
By  the  end  of  their  three-week  study  of  the 
Times  it  was  evident  that  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  not  only  did  not  find  the  Times  dull 
but  found  it  almost  the  perfect  newspaper. 

Its  tradition  as  a  paper  of  record  and 
accuracy  are  the  qualities  most  mentioned. 

While  “one  tidy  package  of  perfection” 
doesn’t  exist,  the  Times  the  W  ashington 
Post,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
to  one  avowed  Upstater,  the  Dunkirk  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer,  ytere  cited.  Some  students, 
notably  the  two  blacks  in  the  class,  ex¬ 
pressed  outright  pessimism  for  the  idea  of 
a  perfect  paper.  “I  don’t  believe  there 
could  be  such  a  thing,”  wrote  the  leader  of 
the  black  student  movement  on  campus, 
“because  there  isn’t  any  paper  that  does 
not  at  some  time  or  another  express  bias.” 
The  other  black  student,  who  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  student  newspaper,  cynically 
said,  “I’m  sorry  but  I  can’t  picture  a  per¬ 
fect  newspaper.  I  can’t  even  come  close, 
not  until  man  is  perfect  can  something  he 
does  be  perfect.”  And  an  apocalyptic  stu¬ 
dent  answered,  “Show  me  a  perfect  news¬ 
paper,  and  I  will  show  you  the  end  of  the 
world.”  In  general,  however,  those  who  felt 
there  could  be  no  perfect  newspaper  said  so 
because  “you  can’t  please  everybody”  and 
“no  two  people  have  the  same  taste.” 

New  York  Qty  students 

This  remark  seems  more  meaningful 
when  you  realize  that  most  SUNY  students 
are  from  New  York  State  and  usually  are 
from  the  area  near  the  institution.  But  in 
the  College  at  Brockport  a  large  percentage 
of  students  are  from  the  New  York  City 
area  and  offer  a  counterpoint  to  the  Up¬ 
state  point  of  view.  This  class  in  particular 
— part  of  the  speech  department’s  expand¬ 
ing  communications  program — was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  typical  cross-section  of  upper¬ 
classmen  from  small  towns,  the  cities  of 
Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  nearby  Rochester, 
and  the  New  York  soda-sipping-and-saying 
crowd.  (The  freshmen  game  of  classifica¬ 
tion  of  students  is  to  ask  someone  the  term 
for  carbonated  beverages.  Upstaters  say 
“pop”  the  New  Yorkers,  “soda.”) 

What  all  of  them  want  in  their  perfect 
newspaper  remains  as  utopian  as  the  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  meal,  perfectly  blended 
whiskey  or  perfectly  proportioned  model. 
Here’s  their  list  and  some  of  their  more 
cogent  comments: 

— international  coverage  “with  varied  in¬ 
terpretations,  giving  both  sides  of  the  ar¬ 
gument,  and  letting  the  public  state  its 
views.” 

— national  coverage  “with  the  accuracy 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  appeal  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst’s  press.” 

— local  coverage  rated  high  with  several 
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students’  wanting  an  approach  similar  to 
William  Allen  White’s  and  three  students’ 
suggesting  a  section  for  “late  grammar 
school  kids  who  are  curious  about  the 
world  but  have  nothing  geared  for  them,” 
and  more  stories  on  “what  good  citizens 
do,”  a  double  entendre  meaning  what  good 
the  citizens  do  and  what  the  good  citizens 
do) . 

— other  coverage  of  sports,  “approxi¬ 
mately  30  pages  with  different  kinds  of 
coverage  including  editorials,”  wrote  one 
devotee  who  “guessed  my  idea  probably 
immature  but  if  a  paper  were  like  that,  I 
would  spend  four  hours  reading  it;”  of 
humor,  in  general  “a  cheerful  outlook  on 
life”  was  desired  and  columns  such  as  Ann 
Landers’s  were  appreciated.  One  student 
in  particular  supported  a  newspaper  “that 
consisted  at  least  half  of  jokes  ...  it  would 
have  to  contain  reports  on  events  but  I 
think  it  would  not  be  hard  to  convey  in¬ 
telligent  thought  through  jokes.” 

— comics  “which  people  need  as  a  re¬ 
lease”  and  the  New  York  Times  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  not  having  must  be  included  daily 
with  “a  gigantic  section”  on  Sunday. 

— editorial  position — must  be  free  po¬ 
litically  and  economically  of  bias”  and 
“must  provide  a  clash  of  ideas  “to  show 
the  conflicts  of  the  mind,  not  only  in  the 
streets.” 

— style— objective,  conscientious  report¬ 
ing  separating  fact  from  opinion  was  fa¬ 
vored  although  a  handful  of  students  sup¬ 
port  advocacy  journalism,  believing  “you 
must  be  subjective  to  be  involved.”  One 
English  major  preferred  a  literary  style 
as  appeared  in  the  18th  century  studied  in 
the  course.  He’d  also  like  to  see  more  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  books  of  a  literary  rather  than 
the  political  nature  now  popular  in  the 
press.  His  interest  was  reflected  in  the 
suggestions  of  several  others  for  more 
poetry  on  the  editorial  page. 

— tone — “objective  and  appealing  to 
everyone  because  newspapers  are  supposed 
to  serve  people,”  asserted  one  socially- 
conscious  sophomore  who  spoke  for  the 
majority.  Although  general  appeal  was  ad¬ 
vocated,  no  one  supported  sensationalism 
or  violence.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
suggestions  for  philosophical  debates  and 
general  interest  stories  like  in  the  English 
press,  such  as  how  to  grow  marigolds. 

— readability — “an  experience  not  just  a 
tedious  chore”  is  the  ideal  suggested  by  a 
young  devotee  of  Edith  Efron’s  The  News 
Twisters.  This  could  be  attained  by  “eye 
catching  techniques,”  she  felt  because,  “a 
good  news  story  involves  more  than  just 
words.  Better  use  of  words,  a  sort  of  ‘you 
are  there’  approach,  not  just  a  stock  pile 
of  set  phrases”  was  another  remedy.  In¬ 
stead  of  pages  and  pages  of  “nothing  ar¬ 
ticles,”  many  students  preferred  a  smaller 
paper  which  is  easy  to  handle  “like  the 
tabloids”  said  the  New  Yorkers. 

Naturally,  freedom  of  the  press  was  up¬ 
held.  Rather  than  stressing  freedom  from 
government  control,  the  students  empha¬ 
sized  freedom  from  economic  control.  The 
four-letter-word  followers  supported  no  cen¬ 
sorship  of  obscenities,  with  reservations. 
“This,  of  course.”  one  said,  “does  not  mean 
freedom  to  lie  but  rather  freedom  to  use 
more  expressive  words.” 

One  bright  young  man  summed  it  up  in 
his  sketch  of  a  perfect  newspaper:  “I 
would  first  employ  the  overall  optimism  of 
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the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  To  me  I 
find  this  not  only  impressive  but  also  very 
effective  in  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

“Secondly,  I  would  have  a  front  page 
like  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  light  and  airy  and  its  use  of 
photographs  is  very  attractive. 

“I  would  then  use  the  news  coverage  of 
the  New  York  Times.  This  is  desirable  to 
me  because  people  read  newspapers  for 
news  and  the  Times  is  an  expert  in  that 
field. 

“Next  I  would  like  to  borrow  some  of 
the  high  literary  quality  I  found  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Though  the  paper  is 
provincial  in  perspective  I  admired  the 
ways  in  which  its  editorials  were  written. 

“Finally  I  would  install  two  innovations 
of  my  own:  a  human  interest  section  con¬ 
taining  no  writing  but  photographs  instead. 
To  me  this  is  the  only  real  way  to  convey 
the  thought  behind  a  human  interest  story. 

“My  other  innovation  would  be  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  original  literary  works  submitted 
by  my  readers.  I  feel  most  people  lire 
eventually  of  news  after  reading  my  front 
section  so  I  would  install  this  section  sec¬ 
ond.  I  feel  it  would  add  not  only  a  sense 
of  creativity  and  imagination  but  also  an 
escape  valve  for  those  of  us  needful  of  a 
fantasy  world.” 

Sara  Miles  Watts 

Brockport,  N.Y. 

The  writer  works  in  the  community  rela¬ 
tions  office  of  sue  at  Brockport  and 
teaches  journalism. 


Several  young  flower  vendors  protested 
the  measure,  claiming  it  would  deprive 
them  of  money  for  school,  slothing  and 
vacation  expenses. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Daily  Fair  Events  .  .  .  Dixon  Dancers, 
Liberty  Building,  will  be  milked.  Dairy 
Barn  Milking  Parlor. — Connersville 
(Ind.)  News-Examiner. 

♦  * 

The  city  also  has  obtained  a  $2  million 
grant  to  build  a  new  nature  center  on  the 
island,  to  redevelop  the  island’s  athletic 
field  and  to  put  in  a  new  picnic  missile 
base. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  *  « 

Some  visitors  fall-in-love  with  souse¬ 
boating  and  charter  the  House  of  David  to 
their  own  secret  waters. — Panama  City 
(Fla.)  News-Herald. 

♦  ♦  ^ 

A  two-headed  youngster  and  a  wiry 
businessman — with  62  years  in  between — 
are  making  their  mark  together  here  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  rodeo  circuit,  snar¬ 
ing  errant  steers  from  horseback. — 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

In  most  cases,  S  .  .  .  said,  persons  either 
already  making  their  homes  at  Harris 
Haven  North  have  been  housed  since  the 
flood  in  public  sewers,  including  schools, 
or  have  been  living  with  relatives  and 
friends. — Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Growii^  Up  in  NewYorkCity 


This  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods.  You  grow  up 
here  in  places  like  Douglaston,  Park  Slope, 
Momingside  Heights,  Bronxdale,  Grasmere. 
Some  of  New  York’s  neighborhoods  are  great. 
Others  not  so.  Growing  up  in  New  York  isn’t 
always  easy.  Growing  up  never  was.  You 
learn  fast  in  the  big  city.  That’s  for  sure.  And 
there’s  always  something  going  on. 

New  York  has  always  been  a  great 
baseball  town.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the 
Mets  and  the  Yankees.  (And  where  did  the 
Giants  and  Dodgers  start?)  But  how  many 
people,  particularly  those  from  out  of  town, 
know  there  are  more  than  600  Little  League 
baseball  teams  in  the  city,  and  literally 
thousands  of  players? 

This,  too,  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  Along  with  the  noise,  the  traffic,  the 


fierce  competition,  the  action  of  the  most 
dynamic  city  on  earth.  Among  other  things. 
New  York  is  the  corporate  capital  of  the 
nation.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the 
1,000  largest  industrial  corporations  make 
their  headquarters  here.  Ninety-four  have 
their  home  base  in  the  second  city,  Chicago. 

New  York  is  a  great  city  to  grow  up 
in.  For  well  over  100  years  The  New  York 
Times  has  been  watching  the  city  grow.  If 
there’s  one  thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not  to  sell 
New  York  short.  We  know  New  York  as  well 
as  anybody.  We  think  we  sell  it  better  than 
anybody.  New  York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 

Ji’eUi  JJork  ^ime$ 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market. 
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U.S.-China  resume  news 
exchange  after  22  years 


A  freer  flow  of  news  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  has  lifted  the  bamboo  curtain 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  22  years. 

An  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  news 
and  pictures  on  a  regular  basis  is  already 
effective  for  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
New  China  News  Agency  (Hsinhua),  and 
a  similar  arrangement  was  being  ironed 
out  this  week  in  meetings  of  United  Press 
International  and  Hsinhua  officers  in  Pek¬ 
ing. 

Although  there  has  been  no  actual  void 
in  the  reporting  of  significant  news  from 
Red  China  since  press  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  severed  in  1949,  the  freshly 
signed  written  agreements  herald  a  prom¬ 
ising  era  of  two-way  information,  in  the 
view  of  Wes  Gallagher,  AP  president, 
who  has  returned  to  his  office  in  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Center  after  a  three  week  visit  to 
nine  cities  in  China. 

At  party  for  Sihanouk 

The  invitation  to  Gallagher  and  his 
wife,  Betty,  to  be  guests  of  Hsinhua,  the 
official  news  agency,  climaxed  weeks  of 
delicate  discussions  with  Chinese  officials 
here  about  the  possibility  of  restoring 
Sino-U.S.  press  relations.  Finally,  the  AP 
was  invited  to  send  a  delegation  of  its  own 
choosing  to  Peking  to  conclude  the  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  news  exchange. 

This  group  included  Paul  Miller,  AP 
board  chairman,  and  his  wife,  Louise; 
Henry  Hartzenbusch,  AP  Tokyo  chief; 
Horst  Faas,  AP’s  Vietnam  photographer; 
and  the  Gallaghers. 

They  met  Premier  Chou  En-lai  at  a 
party  given  by  him  for  Prince  Sihanouk 
of  Cambodia  but  no  one,  Gallagher  said, 
had  any  opportunity  to  interview  the 
prime  minister.  Faas  photographed  Chou 
greeting  the  AP  delegation. 

The  premier  did  not  participate  person¬ 
ally  in  the  negotiation  of  the  news  ex¬ 
change  agreement  but  he  was  familiar 
with  it.  Executives  of  Hsinhua  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  hierarchy. 

‘Everything  we  asked  for’ 

“We  got  everything  we  had  asked  for,” 
Gallagher  said. 

On  arrival  in  Peking,  he  related,  the 
AP  and  the  Hsinhua  proposals  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  study.  A  few  days  later.  Mill¬ 
er  and  Gallagher  met  with  the  Chinese 
group  and  each  document  was  signed  cer¬ 
emoniously.  The  Chinese  desired  some¬ 
thing  less  formal  than  a  contract  so  it 
was  “an  exchange  of  letters.”  That  night 
Miller  hosted  a  party  for  the  Chinese. 

Undoubtedly,  Gallagher  surmised,  this 


reopening  of  press  relations  on  a  formal 
basis  is  experimental  but  he  sensed  an 
intention  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  ex¬ 
change,  particularly  when  relations  be¬ 
tween  Peking  and  Tokyo  are  improved. 

As  of  now,  the  AP  is  authorized  to  pick 
up  the  Hsinhua  photo  transmissions — 
usually  two  a  day — to  Tokyo  and  Hsinhua 
may  help  itself  to  as  many  AP  Wirepho- 
tos  as  it  wishes. 

News  copy  from  the  Chinese  agency  is 
sent  by  mail  from  Peking  to  Canton  and  a 
messenger  takes  it  from  there  to  Hong 
Kong  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  AP 
office.  The  radio  newscast  to  Hong  Kong 
also  may  be  picked  up. 

Improvement  in  service  due 

Indications  of  friendlier  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Gallagh¬ 
er  said,  give  promise  that  a  teleprinter 
service  will  be  established  for  the  Hsin¬ 
hua  news  wire  between  Peking  and 
Tokyo,  as  well  as  photo  circuits.  The  first 
step  may  be  a  daily  air  service  between 
the  two  capitals. 

Besides  receiving  copy  of  the  AP  World 
Service  reports  in  Tokyo,  Hsinhua  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  have  access  to  the  AP’s  A  wire  copy 
in  its  bureau  there. 
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In  the  years  since  AP’s  correspondent, 
Fred  Hampson,  was  ushered  out  of  Pek¬ 
ing  along  with  other  western  newsmen, 
the  news  service  has  monitored  the  Hsin¬ 
hua  copy  in  Hong  Kong.  An  occasional 
item  rated  worldwide  distribution. 

Under  the  agreement,  Gallagher  said, 
there  is  no  monetary  consideration  except 
in  cases  where  special  request  material 
involves  an  expense.  Hsinhua  and  the  AP 
will  both  honor  each  other’s  requests  for 
stories  and  pictures. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  similar  to 
that  between  the  AP  and  the  Soviet  agen¬ 
cy,  Tass. 

Separate  matter 

The  question  of  establishing  a  bureau  in 
Peking  didn’t  arise  in  the  Hsinhua  negoti¬ 
ations,  Gallagher  said,  because  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  Foreign  Office.  He  con¬ 
ferred  with  officials  in  the  Ministry  of 
Information  and  gained  the  impression 
that  China  was  in  no  hurry  to  resume 
press  relations  on  a  full  scale. 

“They  made  it  plain  that  the  Hsinhua- 
AP  exchange  and  the  probability  of  res¬ 
ident  correspondents  in  Peking  and  Wash¬ 
ington  were  to  be  treated  separately,” 
Gallagher  said. 

However,  Gallagher  said,  the  Chinese 
officials  expressed  interest  in  the  possibili¬ 
ty  that  writers  with  expertise  in  their 
fields  might  apply  for  admission  to  the 
country  to  report  on  cultural  events. 

While  the  AP  group  was  in  China  they 
spotted  an  account  on  an  archeological 
discovery  and  asked  for  special  transmis- 
{Continued  on  page  10) 


TO  A  NEW  ERA  of  information  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China!  AP  chairman  Paul  Miller  offers  a  toast  after  signing  of  agreement  with  Hsinhua  in 
Peking.  Across  the  table  is  AP  president  Wes  Gallagher. 
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EN  ROUTE  TO  PEKING  to  ne9otiate  a  news  a9reement  between  the  UPl  and  Hsinhua,  the  UPl 
dele9ation  was  pictured  before  boardin9  train  in  Kowloon:  from  left — Robert  Schnitzlein,  Mrs. 
Roderick  Beaton,  Roderick  Beaton,  H.  L  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Landrey,  and  Wilbur  G.  Landrey. 


Reporter  fired 
for  fake  story 
of  China  visit 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  front-page  statement  (Au¬ 
gust  10)  that  it  had  fired  a  veteran  report¬ 
er,  Robert  Patterson,  for  faking  a  story 
about  a  visit  to  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China. 

In  June  the  Hearst  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  five  reports  by  Patterson 
from  “inside”  China.  In  one  he  told  how 
he  had  received  acupuncture  treatment 
for  a  chronic  hip  condition.  Patterson  had 
served  as  a  reporter  in  China  in  the  1930s 
and  recently  i-eceived  approval  from  Ex¬ 
aminer  editors  to  revisit  the  country  af¬ 
ter  President  Nixon’s  trip  there. 

The  Examiner  stated  that  “inquiry  .  .  . 
has  disclosed  serious  misrepresentation  of 
fact”  in  the  Patterson  articles.  He  now 
admits,  the  Examiner  said,  that  he  did  not 
enter  China  legally  but  .  .  .  asserts  he 
entered  China  and  visited  Canton  by  ille¬ 
gal  means. 

“The  Examiner  is  unable  to  substanti¬ 
ate  this  claim  (and)  .  .  .  has  terminated 
Mr.  Patterson’s  employment,”  the  state¬ 
ment  concluded. 

For  three  weeks  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  had  a  reporter,  Paul  Avery, 
checking  the  authenticity  of  the  Patterson 
articles.  But  the  Examiner’s  repudiation 
beat  the  Chronicle’s  planned  expose. 

Patterson,  who  is  66,  recently  won  the 
Hearst  Award  of  $500  for  a  series  on 
welfare  fraud. 

• 

L.  A.  Times  discontinues 
Sunday  West  Magazine 

West  Magazine,  distributed  Sundays 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  since  1966, 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  October  8 
issue. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
said  West  failed  to  generate  enough  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  to  cover  production 
costs. 

The  Times,  with  a  1.2  million  Sunday 
circulation,  plans  to  expand  three  other 
Sunday  sections,  Home  magazine,  Calen¬ 
dar,  and  TV  Times,  Chandler  said 

• 

South  Bend  paper  offers 
psychiatric  care 

The  South  Bend  (Ind,)  Tribune  has 
offered  its  employes  and  their  families  a 
complete  program  of  psychiatric  care  and 
counselling  with  complete  anonymity 
through  the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  services  will  be  offered  to  Tribune 
employes  and  their  families  for  20  percent 
of  their  regular  charge.  The  Tribune  will 
pay  the  remaining  80  percent. 


U,S.~China  news 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


sion  of  a  story  and  picture.  The  favor  was 
granted  readily. 

Gallagher  filed  half  a  dozen  stories 
about  the  AP  group’s  visit  for  distribution 
on  the  wire  and  Miller  wrote  several 
dispatches  for  use  in  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  He  is  the  board  chairman  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc. 

For  nine  days,  Hartzenbusch  was  hospi¬ 
talized  in  Peking  for  treatment  of  a  back 
spasm.  He  had  acupuncture  treatment  and 
recovered  well  enough  to  file  several  sto¬ 
ries. 

It  was  a  very  strenuous  schedule  and 
hospitality  was  never  slack,  Gallagher 
commented.  The  Chinese  officials  extended 
the  visit  from  two  w'eeks  to  three  w'eeks 
but  the  only  places  on  the  AP  list  that 
were  off-limits  were  Tibet  and  Chungking. 

Everywhere  they  went,  Gallagher  said, 
large  crow'ds  greeted  them  and  there  was 
no  hostile  word  nor  sign.  On  one  tour 
Miller  attracted  at  least  2,000  persons, 
many  of  them  children.  Faas  had  a  small 
army  following  him  around  as  he  took 
pictures.  Business  in  a  department  store 
was  disrupted  by  hundreds  of  people 
pushing  their  way  through  the  aisles  be¬ 
hind  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Gallagher. 

A  street  hawker  refused  to  sell  a  copy 
of  the  local  Shanghai  newspaper  to  Miller. 
The  Americans  learned  through  their 
interpreter  that  provincial  newspapers 
are  strictly  for  the  Chinese  people;  only 
the  People’s  Daily,  the  national  paper, 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  Some 
times  the  provincial  press  contains  criti¬ 
cism  of  government  officials  or  calls  for 
the  correction  of  some  abuses. 

Chou  and  Beaton  talk 

According  to  a  Peking-datelined  UPl 
dispatch  (August  22),  Premier  Chou  met 
with  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president  of 
UPl,  to  discuss  a  news  exchange  agree¬ 
ment.  Also  present  was  Peng  Ti,  director 
of  Hsinhua. 


Others  in  the  UPl  delegation  were  H. 
L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief;  Robert 
Schnitzlein,  Asia  newspictures  manager; 
Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  foreign  editor;  Mrs. 
Beaton  and  Mrs.  Landrey. 

Preliminary  discussions  \vere  carried  on 
in  New  York  for  several  w'eeks  before  the 
UPl  group  was  invited  to  China.  During 
these  talks,  E&P  learned,  there  was  a  hint 
that  some  arrangement  might  be  worked 
out  to  permit  UPl  to  send  reporters  to 
Peking  on  a  rotating  basis,  perhaps  every¬ 
th  ree  months. 

The  Chinese  officials  here  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  sensitivity  over  the  recognition 
given  press  representatives  from  Nation¬ 
alist  China.  On  a  walking  tour  of  the  UPl 
offices  in  the  New  York  News  Building  a" 
few'  W'eeks  ago,  the  Hsinhua  group  showed 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the  sign  on 
one  door.  Central  News  Agency  of 
Taiwan.  The  UPl  executives  explained 
that  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  agency  merely 
rented  the  space. 

It  was  on  the  motion  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  last  fall  that  the 
Taiwan  new's  office  was  expelled  from 
space  in  the  UN  headquarters  and  ac¬ 
creditation  was  revoked. 

• 


Two  King  Features’  cartoonists,  Mort 
Walker  and  Morrie  Brickman,  have  w'on 
international  awards. 

Mort  Walker,  creator  of  “Beetle 
Bailey”  and  “Hi  &  Lois,”  w'ent  to  Genoa, 
Italy,  to  accept  his  prize  as  “best  script 
w'l’iter”  and  “Le  3  Giornate  Del  Fumetto,” 
which  stated  a  poll  open  to  all  readers  of 
the  comics  in  Italy.  The  contest  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the  Italian 
newspaper  II  Secolo  XIX. 

Brickman,  whose  “The  Small  Society”  is 
syndicated  by  King  in  cooperation  with 
the  Washington  Star  Syndicate,  won  the 
$1,000  first  prize  in  the  cartoon  strip  cate¬ 
gory  of  The  Ninth  International  Salon  of 
Cartoons,  at  Montreal,  Canada.  The  salon 
is  sponsored  by  the  Montreal  Star, 


KFS  cartoonists  win 
international  awards 
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List  of  newspapers  limited 
in  Nixon- Agnew  ad  campaign 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

A  select  list  of  newspapers  will  catch  more  responsive  to  the  citizen,”  the  par- 


the  bulk  of  President  Nixon’s  re-election 
advertising  expenditures,  Mike  Lesser, 
senior  vicepresident  and  New  York  man¬ 
ager  of  the  November  Group,  told  E&P 
this  week  at  the  Republican  convention  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Lesser,  a  former  Marchalk  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  went  to  work  for  Nixon’s 
house  agency  when  it  was  formed  five 
months  ago,  said  the  campaign  strategy  in 
print  calls  for  concentration  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Sunday  editions  and  papers  having 
better  than  80  percent  household  cover¬ 
age. 

He  said  “very  few  weeklies”  will  be 
used.  The  only  other  print  advertising,  he 
said,  will  be  in  specialty  magazines. 

While  he  would  not  divulge  the  budget 
for  newspaper  advertising.  Lesser  said  if 
all  of  the  four  cents  per  vote  expenditure 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Election  Cam¬ 
paign  Act  were  used,  newspapers  would 
get  about  half  of  the  funds. 

He  said  the  expenditure  for  advertising 
in  both  newspapers  and  television  will  be 
about  one-third  less  than  it  was  in  1968 
due  to  the  campaign  advertising  limita¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  law  this  time. 

All  advertising  on  behalf  of  Nixon- 
Agnew  will  be  placed  by  the  November 
Group,  he  said,  even  including  ads  that 
are  placed  on  behalf  of  local  candidates 
such  as  ones  that  will  say  “Vote  for  Sena¬ 
tor  Percy  and  President  Nixon.” 

The  program,  which  has  been  complete¬ 
ly  laid  out  and  approved,  calls  for  a  set 
number  of  insertions  on  an  orderly  basis. 
Lesser  said. 

*  *  * 

GOParagraphs 

Herbert  Klein,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  would  not  confirm  nor  did  he  deny 
outright  that  he  might  be  leaving  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  head  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  a  California  Uni¬ 
versity  which  reportedly  will  receive  a 
substantial  grant  from  Ambassador  Wal¬ 
ter  Annenberg,  the  former  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  publisher.  When  asked  about  the 
possible  move  which  was  being  rumored  at 
the  convention,  Klein  said  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  yet  about  leaving  as  an 
aide  to  President  Nixon.  Then  he  wanted 
to  know  where  this  reporter  had  heard 
about  the  journalism  school  job.  “At  least 
two  other  people  have  asked  me  the  same 
thing  since  I’ve  been  here,”  Klein  re¬ 
marked. 

*  * 

The  Republican  Party  has  pledged  to 
continue  to  take  the  initiative  in  making  a 
“more  open  government.” 

“Even  though  many  urgently-needed 
Administraton  proposals  have  been  long 
delayed  or  stopped  by  the  opposition  Con¬ 
gress,  we  have  kept  our  1968  promise  to 
make  government  more  accountable  and 
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ty’s  platform  states. 

Ending  abuse  of  document  classification 
and  providing  fuller  information  to  the 
public  are  cited  in  the  platform  adopted 
this  week  at  the  Miami  Beach  convention 
as  two  areas  in  which  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  successful. 

The  Republicans  pledged  “continuing 
reform  and  revitalization  of  government 
to  assure  a  better  response  to  individual 
needs.” 

Another  GOP  plank  contained  a  pledge 
to  extend  the  communications  frontier, 
and  to  foster  the  development  of  orbiting 
satellite  systems  “that  will  make  possible 
wholly  new,  world-wide  educational  and 
entertainment  programs.” 

*  *  * 

Convention  capsules:  a  Miami  Herald 
survey  of  all  delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  GOP  convention  revealed  a  majority 
(66Vc)  don’t  think  the  media  do  a  good  job 
of  reporting  news.  Although  they  are  un¬ 
happy  with  the  media  coverage  of  news, 
84  percent  of  them  believe  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  told  the  public  all  they 
should  know  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

*  * 

Three  newspaper  people  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  testify  before  the  Republican 
National  Platform  Committee.  They  were: 
John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  former  publisher  of 
several  Florida  newspapers  and  now  own¬ 
er  of  a  paper  in  the  Bahamas;  Rev.  Paul 
Asciolla,  editor  of  Fra  Noi  an  Italian- 
American  newspaper  published  in  Chica¬ 
go,  and  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist.  Perry,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  president  of  National  Dividend 
Foundation,  described  the  plan  which,  he 
says,  would  eliminate  federal  personal  in¬ 
come  taxes  from  all  stock  dividends 
among  other  things.  Father  Asciolla 
termed  ethnic  Americans  “the  anxious 

E&P  Presidential  Poll 
ballots  in  the  mail 

Publishers  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  are  advised  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  their  ballots  in  the 
quadrennial  Editor  &  Publisher  Pres¬ 
idential  Preference  Poll.  They  have  been 
mailed  out,  addressed  to  the  personal  at¬ 
tention  of  the  publisher  and  the  envelope 
bears  a  distinctive  red-starred  inscription. 

The  card,  with  a  check  mark  opposite 
the  nominee  whom  the  newspaper  is  sup¬ 
porting  editorially,  should  be  mailed  so  as 
to  reach  E&P  by  September  18.  These 
cards  will  provide  the  first  tabulation  of 
support  in  this  year’s  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tion.  The  final  tabulation  will  be  reported 
in  the  November  4  issue,  just  before  Elec¬ 
tion  Day. 

26,  1972 


FOR  ONE  THING  ..  .  says  Louis  D.  Boccardi, 
managing  editor  of  the  AP,  to  Marvin  Arrow- 
smith,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau,  this  GOP 

convention  in  Miami  Beach  is  a  quiet  one. 

majority”  and  called  upon  the  GOP  to 
continue  its  “intense  interest  in  listening 
to  people.”  Dr.  Brothers  called  for  end  to 
discrimination  of  women  in  government 
and  other  areas. 

*  * 

Advertising  has  proved  profitable  for 
the  Republican  Party.  Richard  L.  Her¬ 
man,  arrangements  committee  vicechair¬ 
man,  reported  that  the  advertising  in  the 
official  convention  program,  which  came  to 
157  pages,  produced  $1.6  million.  The 
funds  will  be  used  to  offset  convention 
costs  that  will  come  to  something  less 
than  $2  million,  Herman  said.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  cooperated  with  the  Democrats  in 
selling  advertising.  He  said  the  GOP  had 
greater  success — 157  pages  as  opposed  to 
85  by  the  Democrats.  Because  the  Repub¬ 
licans  had  six  weeks  more  lead  time,  the 
program  was  published  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  BBDO  and  Wagner  &  Baroody, 
Washington  public  relations  firm.  The  edi¬ 
tor  was  Russell  W.  Freeburg,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  a  political  correspondent  who  is  an 
account  executive  with  Wagner  & 
Baroody.  The  292-page  book  took  five 
months  to  produce.  It  features  41  full 
color  photos  and  hundred  in  black  and 
white. 

*  *  * 

Some  10,000  news  media  personnel  w'ere 
given  credentials  and  assigned  one  of  15 
different  types  of  tickets.  Some  newsmen 
received  tickets  valid  for  all  sessions,  while 
others  received  tickets  for  sessions  one  at 
a  time.  Chief  Sergeant-at-Arms  Ody  J. 
Fish  said  he  would  have  to  write  a 
40-page  brief  in  order  to  explain  the  tick¬ 
et  system.  While  not  required,  most 
newsmen  were  wearing  the  index-card- 
size  tickets  on  a  necklace.  The  UPI  press 
center  came  prepared  with  a  good  supply 
of  string  cut  to  just  the  right  length. 

*  *  * 

The  Fontainebleau  housed  the  news 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Teachers  spur  campus  editors 
to  cover  political  campaigns 


“Get  cash  with  order!” 

Journalism  teachers  intend  to  spread 
that  advice  among  publishers  of  campus 
newspapers  in  this  year  of  heavy  political 
campaign  advex'tising. 

Many  college  papers  will  be  asked  to 
carry  more  political  advertising  than  ever 
before,  with  the  emphasis  on  voter  regis¬ 
tration  and  youth  ballots,  according  to 
educators  who  gathered  for  their  annual 
sessions  this  week  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale. 

So  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  declared  that  the  students  should 
collect  in  advance  for  space  bought  by  or 
in  behalf  of  political  candidates. 

In  the  same  breath  the  teachers 
resolved  that  student  newspapers  should 
be  free  to  cover  the  political  campaigns 
“just  as  any  other  newspaper  might.” 

Vigorous  papers  urged 

The  members  of  the  Association  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism  and  affiliated  orga¬ 
nizations  voted  also  to  encourage  second¬ 
ary  schools  to  maintain  vigorous  student 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  and 
urged  that  the  high  school  student  staff 
have  available  qualified  advisers  for  such 
publications.  In  addition,  the  educators 
advocated  that  secondary  schools  offer 
courses  by  qualified  instructors  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  in  mass  communications. 

Speakers  at  the  AEJ  sessions  touched 
on  a  wide  i-ange  of  subjects  in  the  field  of 
journalism  education.  One  of  them.  Prof. 
Melvin  Mencher  of  Columbia  University, 
saw  something  wrong  with  the  way  colle¬ 
ges  select  their  journalism  school  facul¬ 
ties. 

“The  young  man  who  wants  to  teach,” 
said  Mencher,  “must  have  his  PhD  so  that 
he  can  teach  properly  courses  about  be¬ 
havior,  method,  research,  and  also,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  so  that  he  can  bring  respectability  to 
the  faculty.  But  the  practitioner,  the  fel¬ 
low?  who  teaches  those  reporting-writing¬ 
editing  courses,  he  can  be  a  war  horse,  an 
old  gladiator. 

Hygienic  view  of  media 

“What  happens  when  a  faculty  is  PhD 
ridden  is  obvious.  There  is  a  hygienic, 
antiseptic  view  of  the  media.  Those  who 
care  about  what  the  newspaper  is  print¬ 
ing  ..  .  become  the  grubbers  among  the 
unclean,  the  trackers  of  spoor. 

“But  what  can  be  more  fitting  for  all  of 
us  in  journalism  education  than  to  make 
our  schools  and  departments  come  alive  to 
the  need  to  assess  press  performance  in 
our  communities  and  states?  We  on  jour¬ 
nalism  faculties — of  all  places — are  un¬ 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  insistent,  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  dangerous  present. 

“Unless  we  do  we  will  be  preparing 
historians,  sociologists,  teachers,  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  craftsmen,  but  certainly  not  pro¬ 
fessionals,  which  is  what  we  are  being 
paid  to  do.” 

Quick  action  to  halt  the  deadly  erosion 
of  individual  liberties  must  be  undertaken 


by  the  nation’s  press  or  those  liberties 
w’ill  become  nothing  more  than  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  Irving  Dilliard,  former  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  said. 

Now  Ferris  Professor  of  Journalism  at 
Princeton  University,  he  accused  the 
press  of  being  derelict  in  many  of  its 
duties  and  called  for  a  continuous  re¬ 
examination  of  its  methods,  not  only  by 
newspaper  managements  but  by  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  of  journalism. 

Teachers  of  journalism  also  should  be 
continually  examining  their  methods  in 
relation  to  instructing  those  w’ho  will  be 
w'orking  in  the  various  communications 
areas  in  the  future,  Dilliard  said. 

Dilliard  said  he  would  like  to  see  more 
research  studies  into  various  facets  of 
newspaper  operation.  In  this  relationship 
he  mentioned: 

The  53-paper  Gannett  Newspaper  group 
“reaching  from  New  England  to  Guam, 
which  should  make  an  illuminating 
study.” 

The  demise  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  Washington  (D.C.)  Xetvs, 
“estimable  newspapers  whose  departures 
make  one  wonder  what  is  lost  and  where 
does  the  readership  go.” 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  and 
the  Tucson  Citizen-Star  case,  in  which, 
“there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Star  was 
in  financial  trouble.” 

Common  plant  arrangements.  In  this 
respect,  Dilliard  asked:  “Who  is  contest¬ 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  such  arrange¬ 
ments?” 

Supports  media  criticism 

In  a  discussion  on  the  Media  in  Journal¬ 
ism  Education,  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  of 
the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News, 
said  schools  should  make  available  courses 
on  media  criticism.  These  courses,  he  said, 
might  get  journalism  educators,  as  well  as 
their  students,  thinking  about  the  stan¬ 
dards  that  can  be  applied  to  the  media. 

Ghiglione’s  newspaper  sponsored  the 
Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Survey 
last  December,  a  study  of  the  state’s  45 
dailies.  Admitting  that  it  had  its  weak¬ 
nesses,  Ghiglione  said  the  Evening  News 
is  helping  to  organize  a  survey,  wnth  the 
major  regional  journalism  organizations 
as  sponsors. 

This  study  would  evaluate  all  106  daily 
papers  in  New  England,  would  require  12 
evaluators  and  $30,000.  It  is  hoped  this 
money  will  come  from  a  foundation.  A 
successful  regional  survey  could  lead,  he 
said,  to  a  national  survey. 

William  B.  Blankenburg,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  declared  that  an  entire  jour¬ 
nalism  course  on  media  criticism  is  over¬ 
kill.  The  purpose  of  having  students  evalu¬ 
ate  the  media  is  to  instill  the  custom  of 
giving  criticism  constructively  and  receiv¬ 
ing  it  gracefully,  Blankenburg  said.  He 
hoped  students  will  learn  to  hear  the  calm 
voice  of  conscience  amid  the  clatter  of 


journalistic  machinery  and  practice  con¬ 
scientious  journalism  which  is  what  is 
meant  by  “responsibility.” 

Environmental  news  barriers 

According  to  Peter  H.  Sandman,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  David  M.  Rubin, 
New  York  University,  the  communications 
media  are  ignoring  many  environmental 
problems  until  they  become  crises,  and 
crises  are  covered  with  little  attention  to 
their  scientific  implications  or  the  placing 
of  blame. 

As  a  result  of  their  research.  Sandman 
and  Rubin  listed  12  “barriers”  to  effective 
environmental  news  coverage.  Under 
“source  barriers”  they  included  depend¬ 
ence  on  government  sources,  insufficient 
access  to  business  sources,  and  reliance  on 
hard  news  pegs.  Under  “policy  barriers” 
they  analyze  advertiser  pressure  and 
management  pressure.  Pressures  of  time, 
space,  expertise,  and  money  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  finally,  under  “news  definition 
barriers”  they  were  concerned  with  pro¬ 
vincialism  and  rejection  of  the  muckraking 
concept. 

A  study  on  the  subject  of  women  in 
journalism  education  was  conducted  by 
three  women  at  Kansas  State  University, 
Ramona  Rush,  Carol  Oukrop  and  Sandra 
Ernst.  They  concluded  that  recruitment 
procedures  be  strengthened  to  bring  wom¬ 
en  into  the  doctoral  program  and  that 
studies  be  done  which  can  properly  assess 
the  extent  of  sex  discrimination  in  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

A  study  of  the  black  press  in  the  black 
community  conducted  in  the  inner  city  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  yielded  232  completed  in¬ 
terviews  with  black  adult  residents,  by 
black  interviewers. 

52  percent  of  the  lespondents  reported 
regular  readership  of  white  newspapers 
exclusively;  less  than  1  percent  reported 
regular  readership  of  black  newspapers 
exclusively.  25  percent  reported  regular 
leadership  of  both  black  and  white  news¬ 
papers. 
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Spectacular  flood  coverage 
swells  weekly’s  circulation 


By  Larry  Jackson 
Erie  Daily  Times  staff 

Paul  Warnagiris  never  thought  he 
would  have  problems  coping  with  success. 

Most  of  the  time  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Observer,  his  weekly  newspaper,  barely 
broke  even.  The  7,000  circulation,  aug¬ 
mented  by  job  printing,  paid  the  bills,  but 
that  was  about  all. 

That  was  before  a  flood  wracked  nearby 
Wilkes-Barre  and  the  rest  of  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Valley  in  Pennsylvania  on  June  25-27. 

The  flood,  which  financially  devastated 
most  of  the  valley  residents,  helped  the 
Observer  become  the  biggest  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  area. 

The  week  after  the  flood  the  Observer, 
the  only  newspaper  publishing  on  the  pop¬ 
ulous  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  Riv¬ 
er,  sold  more  than  80,000  copies. 

The  week  after  that  brought  85,000 
sales.  Since  then  the  sales  have  stabilized 
at  more  than  40,000  weekly. 

Almost  losing  money 

The  rapid  boom  of  the  newspaper  has 
brought  Warnagiris  more  problems  than 
his  pre-flood  situation. 

“Everyone  thinks  we’re  getting  rich  be¬ 
cause  our  circulation  has  swelled,”  he 
said.  “We’re  not  making  any  fortune,  in 
fact  we’re  almost  losing  money  with  our 
success.” 

Advertising  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
circulation  growth  and  the  newspaper’s 
staff — at  the  same  level  as  before  the 
flood — has  to  hustle  to  fill  each  expanded 
64-page  edition. 

“The  cost  of  printing  is  really  hurting 
us,”  Warnagiris  said.  The  paper  is  now 
printed  at  a  small  offset  plant  in  Towan- 
da.  Pa.,  70  miles  up  the  Susquehanna. 

“We  were  making  a  little  money  when  I 


printed  7,000.”  he  said.  “Now  the  cost  of 
printing  is  prohibitive. 

“We’re  studying  the  feasibility  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  press  and  hiring  circulation  men, 
advertising  salesmen  and  more  reporters. 
We  have  to,  if  we’re  going  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth.” 

The  growth  itself  perplexes  many  local 
media  watchers.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  happened  to  make  the  paper 
grow  so  fast. 

‘I’m  not  sure  what  happened’ 

The  Wilkes-Barre  market  has  always 
been  competitive  with  two  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  including  the  Obseiwer. 
The  other  newspapers,  idled  temporarily 
by  the  flood,  say  they  have  regained  their 
pre-flood  circulations.  Still  the  Observer 
sells  more  than  40,000  copies  weekly. 

I’m  not  exactly  sure  what  happened  ei¬ 
ther,”  Warnagiris  said.  “I  still  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

People  who  sell  the  Observer  its  sup¬ 
plies  apparently  didn’t  believe  it  either. 

“I  called  a  supplier  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  to 
order  more  comic  sections  the  week  after 
the  flood,”  Warnagiris  said.  “The  man 
said  he’d  be  able  to  give  me  whatever  I 
needed. 

“I  told  him  to  give  me  40,000  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  kidding.  I  said  I  could 
use  65,000,  but  would  settle  for  40,000.  He 
gulped  a  couple  of  times,  but  I  got  them.” 

The  Observer’s  flood  coverage,  with 
more  than  a  thousand  flood  pictures,  may 
have  accounted  for  the  overnight  interest 
in  the  newspaper,  Warnagiris  said. 

“We  ran  as  many  as  308  photographs  in 
one  issue,”  he  said.  “It  cost  a  fortune  to 
buy  all  the  pictures  from  professional 
photographers,  but  we  think  it  sold  pa¬ 
pers.” 

The  first  flood  issue,  published  before 


BUSY  PEOPLE — Staff  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Observer  prepare  an  issue  of  the  Sunday  paper: 
from  left — Clint  Morse,  feature  writer;  Jacic  Jareciti,  layout  supervisor  and  sports  writer;  Christina 
Warnagiris,  co-editor;  and  Paul  Warnagiris,  editor-publisher. 
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REPORTERS  for  the  Wyoming  Valley  Observer — 
Carole  McGinley,  drama  critic;  and  Dan  McGin- 
ley,  columnist. 


the  waters  had  begun  receding,  featured 
more  than  100  photographs  of  flood  de- 
st  ruction. 

Warnagiris  drove  more  than  70  miles  to 
an  upstate  airport  to  get  aerial  pictures 
from  a  pilot  friend.  They  were  so  vivid 
that  a  local  delegation  of  civic  leaders 
sent  the  flood  edition  to  each  Congressman 
in  Washington. 

“Ten  were  sent  to  the  White  House 
where  President  Nixon  read  one  we  were 
told,”  Warnagiris  said. 

Ironically  there  almost  wasn’t  any  flood 
edition. 

The  publisher’s  wife,  Christina,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  to  evacuate  the  Observer 
offices  as  the  Susquehanna  rose  outside 
their  offices  on  June  25. 

“The  radio  stations  were  warning  ev¬ 
eryone  to  evacuate  the  area,”  Mrs.  War¬ 
nagiris  said.  “I  told  Paul  we  had  to  get 
out.  He  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  He  kept 
telling  me  and  every  staff  member  he 
could  find  that  we  had  to  get  the  paper 
out,  no  matter  what  went  on  around  us.” 

An  element  of  luck 

The  newspaper  was  lucky.  The  muddy 
Susquehanna  rolled  to  within  a  block  of 
the  two-story  newspaper  office  before 
cresting. 

Warnagiris  was  lucky  too.  Somehow  he 
managed  to  put  together  a  staff  to  cover 
the  biggest  news  event  in  Wyoming  Valley 
history.  Two  of  his  reporters,  Dan  and 
Carole  McGinley,  were  the  last  persons  to 
cross  the  Market  Street  Bridge  from  their 
home  in  Wilkes-Barre  to  the  Wyoming 
side  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  closing 
severed  the  last  line  between  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  the  west  bank. 

“Without  them  I  couldn’t  have  pub¬ 
lished,”  Warnagiris  said. 

Warnagiris  is  modest.  He  w'ent  100 
hours  without  sleep  to  prepare  his  flood 
edition. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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No  more  lazy  days  covering 
baseball,  sportswriters  say 

By  Robert  C.  Davis 


“Lucky  devils,”  it  usually  goes  when 
snatches  of  a  sportside  hassle  drift  over 
to  newsside  on  a  current  of  blasphemy, 
(“Passed  ball  or  wild  pitch?  Error  to  the 
shortstop  on  the  throw  or  the  first  base- 
man?”) 

A  distracted  city-side  reporter  will 
grumble  “what  problems  these  guys  got. 
Passed  ball  or  wild  pitch!”  Somebody  on 
the  desk  might  remark,  “You’d  think  the 
fate  of  the  whole  world  hung  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  damned  ball  game.” 

Well,  to  hear  the  sportswriters  tell  it, 
covering  sports  is  no  picnic  anymore.  It 
may  have  been  at  one  time,  but  now  its 
plain  hard  work. 

During  a  day  game  at  Shea  Stadium 
(August  17),  four  baseball  writers — Joe 
Durso,  New  York  Times;  Phil  Pepe,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Maury  Allen,  New 
York  Post;  and  Jack  Lang,  Long  Island 
Press — had  their  say. 

Durso,  in  his  ninth  year  as  a  Times 
sports  writer: 

“My  job  is  to  tell  the  difference  between 
athletes  as  men  today — the  chemistry  that 
made  the  outcome  go  as  it  did. 

Analyzing  the  game 

“Precisely,  what  happened  on  the  field. 
What  made  18  people — chemically,  psy¬ 
chologically,  physically — behave  as  they 
did.  That’s  my  story.” 

Durso,  who  brings  to  the  game  15  years 
teaching  at  Columbia  University  and  a 
stint  as  a  radio  writer,  has  covered  the 
Mets  and  Yankees  since  1964. 

“It’s  a  little  easier  for  me  to  keep  from 
becoming  emotionally  attached  to  one 
team  because  of  my  newspaper.  The 
Times  is  not  a  rooting  paper — not  provin¬ 
cial.  We  have  a  national  viewpoint.” 

Durso  tries  to  close  his  mind  to  person¬ 
al  affiliations.  “So  much  happens  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  A  personal  friend 
(Tom  Seaver  or  Tug  McGraw)  has  got  to 
be  a  goat  or  a  villain.  My  defense  is  that 
when  he’s  on  the  field,  he’s  a  performer. 
If  an  athlete  can’t  take  it,  that’s  too  bad. 
He  may  well  not  talk  to  me  again.” 

He  mentions  that  Ted  Williams  still  has 
not  made  peace  with  the  Boston  writers  in 
all  the  years  since  he  quit  as  a  player. 

Splits  coverage 

Durso  never  is  designated  official  scorer 
because  the  Times  policy  of  splitting  cov¬ 
erage  between  the  two  New  York  teams 
doesn’t  give  him  the  required  100  games 
of  previous  three  consecutive  seasons. 

“It  would  be  better  if  the  official  scorer 
were  not  a  writer.  If  he  were  an  official 
of  baseball  with  the  status  of  an  umpire, 
it  would  remove  writers  from  conflicts  of 
interest  and  personalities.” 

It  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  $35  fee  paid 
to  the  scorer  by  the  league,  though.” 

The  brand  of  Sportswriting  Durso  talks 


about  won’t  be  called  “new  Journalism,” 
at  least  not  by  him.  “It’s  better — not  new 
journalism — tv  forces  us  to  be  better.  The 
public  is  better  educated.  And  it’s  not  one 
man’s  discovery  as  much  as  others  pulling 
up  to  the  demands  made  by  their  read¬ 
ers.” 

While  Phil  Pepe  of  the  News  never 
enjoyed  the  old  peanuts  and  crackerjack 
days  of  baseball  either,  he  too  constantly 
feels  the  challenge  of  television. 

Pepe,  who  covers  between  50  and  70 
games  a  year,  mostly  the  Yankess,  says 
people  already  know  the  highlights  of  the 
game. 

“We  cover  night  baseball  almost  like  an 
afternoon  paper  now,”  says  the  37-year- 
old  Pepe  who  has  never  worked  profes¬ 
sionally  outside  of  sports  and  even  buffs 
games  on  his  days  off. 

The  writer,  who  admits  to  being  totally 
immersed  in  sports,  would  have  it  no  oth¬ 
er  way,  even  if  his  two  sons,  seven  and 
eight  years  old,  let  him.  “I  never  get  sick 
of  it.  I’m  doing  for  a  living  what  some 
guys  do  for  entertainment.” 

Influenced  Pepe’s  style 

Pepe  says  he  has  been  influenced  most 
by  fellow  staffer  Dick  Young,  and  without 
qualification  terms  Young  the  “best  base¬ 
ball  writer  of  all  time”  and  the  most 
influential  on  the  writing  styles  of  others 
as  well. 

From  his  days  as  a  young  sportswriter 
out  of  St.  John’s  University,  when  he 
worked  part  time  for  the  old  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  in  1954,  Pepe  has  been 
deeply  and  thoroughly  molded  for  sports. 

After  the  Telly  “left  me,”  as  he  puts  it, 
Pepe  spent  a  year-and-a-half  between  pa¬ 
pers  before  he  hooked  up  with  the  News. 
Meanwhile  he  kept  his  hand  in  with  a 
book  on  St.  Louis  Cardinal  pitcher  Bob 
Gibson,  and  a  newspaper  series  ghosted 
for  Gibson  during  the  1968  World  Series 
that  won  him  a  News  slot. 

Pepe’s  the  type  newssiders  rail  at  when 
they  think  of  sports.  Equipped  with  a 
ready-made  list  of  greatests  (Willie 
Mays,  greatest  ballplayer  he’s  ever  seen; 
Ted  Williams,  greatest  hitter  that  ever 
lived;  Mohammed  Ali,  greatest  athlete 
he’s  ever  seen),  finds  his  column  “tough 
writing”  and  admits  being  “a  grinder.” 

His  ability  to  write  on  a  deadline  now  is 
Pepe’s  example  of  what  “the  human  will 
can  do”  when  it  has  to.  “Painstaking,”  he 
calls  it. 

Greater  players  today 

A  modernist,  Pepe  says  the  greatest 
athletes  of  today  were  better  than  the 
greatest  of  the  past.  He  points  to  the 
records  set  in  the  measurable  sports  such 
as  track  and  swimming  to  back  him  up. 
“The  pro  basketball  players  of  today  are 
the  best  conditioned  athletes.  As  big  as 
they  are,  they  carry  their  height  like 
6-footers,”  he  says. 


Jack  Lang  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
one  of  the  few  pre-television  sportswriters 
in  the  press  box,  compares  baseball  eras, 
and  says  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
players  on  either  roster  would  have  been 
there  in  1946  when  he  started  covering 
baseball.  Expansion  from  16  to  24  teams 
created  openings  for  200  players  that 
would  not  have  made  it  otherwise. 

Lang,  w’ho  has  covered  every  Met  game 
since  the  club  was  founded  in  1962, 
reflects  back  on  the  types  of  ballplayers 
he  knew  before. 

2  night  games  a  week 

“There  was  much  more  drinking  in  the 
old  days.  With  only  two  night  games  a 
week  and  no  tv,  there  wasn’t  much  else  to 
do. 

“They  were  a  much  tougher  bunch. 
There  were  more  farm  boys — uneducated, 
unsophisticated.  They  hunted  all  winter, 
whereas  today  ballplayers  own  businesses 
and  winter  in  the  cities.” 

Lang,  who  covered  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  from  1946-58,  and  the  Yanks 
from  ’58  through  ’61,  marks  the  change  in 
baseball  attitudes  through  the  years,  aside 
from  the  beanball  and  high  spikes.  “Char¬ 
lie  Dres.sen  once  fined  a  hitter  who  handed 
the  catcher  his  mask”  as  the  opposing 
player  returned'  from  a  foul  ball  chase. 

To  Lang  and  the  Post’s  Allen,  baseball 
is  covered  from  a  different  angle  than  the 
morning  papers.  “We  do  more  jock¬ 
strapping.  Casey  Stengel  put  it  best  when 
he  said,  ‘You  afternoon  guys  can’t  write 
the  boxscore.’  ” 

Lang  says,  “After  a  losing  game  you  go 
down  to  the  clubhouse  and,  its  like  a  mor¬ 
gue.  Sometimes  they’ll  blow  off  steam  on 
us — bicker  about  scoring  decisions.  Base¬ 
ball  players  are  the  worst  scorers  of  all.” 

Strong  feature  style 

Allen,  whose  Post  coverage  requires  a 
strong  personality  feature-type  style,  de¬ 
pends  even  more  on  the  locker  room  inter¬ 
view. 

He  says,  “Clubs  should  educate  players 
more  in  public  relations.  There’s  no  way  I 
can  hurt  a  ballplayer.  Everything  we 
write  is  good  for  the  team.  The  club  is 
shortsighted.” 

Allen  bears  the  inevitable  scars  of  play¬ 
er  and  manager  encounters — “Roger  Mar¬ 
is  tried  to  hit  me.  Ralph  Houk  choked  me 
once.  Jim  Gentile  chased  me  over  the 
lockers.”  Few  sportswriters  anywhere  are 
better  qualified  to  describe  what  a  tough 
job  sports  can  be. 

“You’re  all  alone  out  there.  I  have  to 
face  a  lot  of  things  myself,  that’s  part  of 
it.  It’s  a  good  thing  I  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  wife  and  good  kids. 

“I  don’t  care  if  the  players  like  me,  but 
I  want  them  to  respect  or  appreciate  my 
position.” 

Under  the  Post’s  split-season  system, 
Allen  who  shifted  from  the  Yankees  to 
the  Mets  after  the  All-Star  break  finds  the 
Mets  one  of  the  better  teams  to  work 
with. 

Stating  flatly  that  ballplayers  generally 
are  “mostly  immature  and  super- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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How  J-students  assay  career 
five  years  after  graduation 


By  Boyd  L.  Miller 

A  survey  of  journalism  graduates  who 
received  their  diplomas  five  years  ago 
shows  that  40  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
who  began  careers  with  newspapers  no 
longer  are  in  such  work. 

But  the  survey  also  shows  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  choice  of  journalism  as 
a  career  and  no  greater  turnover  among 
newspaper  people  than  those  who  entered 
other  fields. 

The  followup  study  was  based  on  the 
activities  of  graduates  who  received  their 
degrees  in  1967  from  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Questionnaires  were  returned  by  41  of 
the  60  graduates  and  showed  that  of  20 
who  started  their  cai-eers  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  8  had  left  the  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  2  who  had  not  started  in  newspa¬ 
pers  switched  to  that  field  later.  And  one 
who  did  not  start  in  news  had  worked  for 
a  wire  service  and  then  left  news  work. 

The  figui’es  do  not  reflect  work  in  ad¬ 
vertising  or  broadcasting,  since  MSU  has 
separate  departments  in  those  fields. 

Public  relations  generally  is  cited  as  the 
professional  area  that  absorbs  journalism 
graduates  who  leave  new  positions.  This 
was  so  in  4  of  the  cases  where  the  MSU 
graduates  left  newspapers.  In  the  other  4 
cases,  2  left  because  of  marriage,  one 
married  graduate  left  because  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  another  left  to  do  graduate 
work.  Six  of  those  who  left  the  field  were 
women. 

Some  stay  on  first  jobs 

The  study  also  showed  that  the  gradu¬ 
ates  who  started  with  newspapers  made 
about  the  same  number  of  job  changes  as 
those  who  started  in  other  fields.  And  of 
the  41  persons  in  the  sample,  the  only  4 
who  reported  no  job  changes  whatever  in 
the  five  year  period — those  who  stuck  with 
their  first  jobs — had  started  with  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  study  of  newsmen  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  indicated  that  for  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers,  beginning  jour¬ 
nalists  tended  to  work  less  than  five  years 
on  a  newspaper  and  then  move  on — either 
to  a  larger  paper  or  to  another  field. 

While  only  4  MSU  alumni  stood  pat  on 
their  first  jobs,  the  study  showed  that  the 
size  of  paper  they  were  on  did  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference.  Those  who  stayed 
on  their  first  jobs  were  with  various  sizes 
of  newspapers — small  (under  25,000  cir¬ 
culation),  medium  (25,000  to  100,000)  and 
large  (more  than  100,000). 


Moreover,  the  study  indicated  that  those 
who  move  on  from  their  first  newspaper 
jobs  do  not  necessarily  go  to  a  paper  with 
a  larger  circulation.  Of  those  who  moved 
from  one  newspaper  to  another,  6  went  to 
l.•^rger  papers,  and  5  went  to  smaller  ones. 

In  2  cases  of  where  they  went  to  small¬ 
er  papers,  the  switch  meant  a  position  in 
some  phase  of  management. 

The  41  graduates  made  a  total  of  8  job 
changes  in  the  five  year  span.  Turnover 
generally  is  regarded  as  being  relatively 
high  for  young  employes,  attributed  to 
such  things  as  marriage,  desire  for  varied 
experience  and  the  wish  for  graduate 
study. 

Earlier  finding  supported 

Earlier  studies- have  shown  a  general 
satisfaction  with  journalism  as  a  career 
among  alumni.  This  study  supported  that 
earlier  finding  strongly. 

Such  satisfaction  was  voiced  by  30  of 
the  alumni  returning  questionnaires.  Of 
the  6  who  voiced  dissatisfaction,  several 
qualified  their  answers.  One  respondent 
remarked:  “I  doubtless  wouldn’t  have 
been  satisfied  with  anything  else  either.” 
Several  did  not  answer  because,  as  they 
explained,  they  had  not  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  journalism. 

Those  now  in  news  work  indicated 
several  alternative  types  of  employment 
they  would  consider  if  they  were  to  leave 
their  jobs.  Teaching  was  most  mentioned, 
7,  along  with  magazines,  6;  public  rela¬ 
tions,  3;  bi'oadcasting,  2;  and  one  each  for 
book  publishing,  law,  social  work  and  po¬ 
lice  work.  Five  in  newspaper  work  indi¬ 
cated  they  would  consider  another  news¬ 
paper  job,  and  one  said  he  would  consider 
wire  service  employment. 

Improvement  in  pay  scales 

The  alumni  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
pay  both  currently  and  as  beginners.  The 
results  showed  that  pay  generally  has 
risen  rather  sharply — from  an  average  of 
$6,976  at  the  start  to  an  average  of  $11,- 
254  currently.  This  would  be  a  gain  of  61 
percent. 

The  graduates  who  are  with  newspa¬ 
pers  showed  an  even  better  gain,  although 
their  starting  pay  was  smaller  than  the 
average.  They  started  at  an  average  $6,- 
376  and  rose  to  a  current  average  of 
$12,123,  a  rise  of  90  percent. 

In  a  few  cases,  graduate  work  or  other 
activity  intervened  before  the  graduate 
took  his  first  job,  so  the  pay  figures  do  not 


Salaries  based  on 
1967. 


Average  starting  pay 
Average  current  pay 


figures  given  by  alumni  who  graduated  in 


For  all 

$  6,976 
$11,254 


Newspapers 
only 
$  6,376 
$12,123 


All  women 

$  6,674 
$  9,839 


Women  on 
newspapers 
$  5,864 
$11,426 


Activities  of  journalism  alumni 
in  1967  and  1972  compared. 


Category 

Number  of 

Number  of 

alumni  in 

alumni  in 

1967 

1972 

Post  graduate 

education 

6 

4 

Newspapers 

20 

14 

Magazines 

Public 

2 

1 

relations 

2 

10 

Teaching 

4 

2 

Government  (Non 

public  relations)  1 

3 

Housewife 
Business  (non 

0 

5 

journalism) 

3 

0 

Military 

2 

0 

Research  firm 

0 

1 

Marketing 

1 

1 

Total 

41 

41 

fully  reflect  a  five  year  span  of  time. 

The  salaries  were  computed  only  from 
exact  figures  provided  by  the  alumni.  To 
encourage  more  responses  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  respondents  were  given  the  option  of 
generalizing  about  their  pay.  This  may  be 
why  the  study  showed  a  pay  level  for 
public  relations,  generally  regarded  as 
more  promising  in  salary  than  news  work, 
as  an  average  of  $9,862.  That  figure  rep¬ 
resents  6  specimen  salaries  compared  with 
12  specimen  salaries  for  newspapers. 

The  salary  figures  supported  the  con¬ 
tention  that  women  employes  make  less 
than  men.  The  women  lagged  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  salary — average  starting  pay 
generally  and  in  news  only  and  in  average 
current  pay  generally  and  for  news  only. 

The  class  of  1967  was  made  up  of  30 
men  and  30  women.  Of  the  41  returning 
questionnaires,  17  were  women. 

The  average  salary  indicated  for  gradu¬ 
ates  in  newspaper  jobs  shows  that  MSU 
graduates  are  a  bit  above  the  median 
range  of  salaries  based  on  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Newspaper  Guild.  The  guild 
figures  for  June  1,  1972,  show  a  median  of 
about  $228  a  week  as  a  top  minimum  for 
reporters.  A  newsman  reaches  top  mini¬ 
mum  status  ordinarily  after  four  or  five 
years’  experience.  The  figures  are  based 
on  130  guild  contracts. 

Many  above  guild  level 

Of  course,  many  newspaper  editorial 
workers  do  not  work  on  papers  where 
there  is  a  guild  contract.  The  guild  figures 
are  used  here  simply  as  a  guide.  More¬ 
over,  the  guild  figures  are  top  minimums 
only.  Many  newsmen  make  more  than  the 
top  minimums. 

Whether  salaries  are  “high”  or  “low,” 
of  course,  raises  questions  of  comparison. 
Some  comparisons  might  be  provided  in 
figures  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  which  in  January  of  this  year 
published  tables  of  salaries  for  white  col¬ 
lar  workers. 

The  table  showed  that  pay  for  account¬ 
ants  at  a  basic  level  ranged  from  $8,975 
to  $16,626  (private  industry)  with  the 
largest  category  of  employes  cited  making 
$11,383.  It  showed  engineers  in  a  range 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Ad-ventures 


Liquor  ads  welcome.  Advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  potential  advertisers  have  re¬ 
ceived  notification  of  an  impending  change 
in  a  long-standing  policy  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
On  September  5,  according  to  letters 
signed  by  Harold  E.  Hughes,  advertising 
director,  the  two  newspapers  will  begin 
to  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages.  The  newspapers’  policy  of  not  ac¬ 
cepting  such  advertising  was  established 
in  1935.  Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher  of  the 
Star  and  the  Tribune,  commenting  on  the 
change,  said:  “Three  wars  and  four  dec¬ 
ades  of  social  change  later,  the  conditions 
which  produced  our  no-liquor-advertising 
policy  no  longer  prevail.  The  sale  of  such 
beverages  is  very  widely  licensed;  out  of 
854  incorporated  areas  in  the  state,  only 
88  remain  dry  under  local  option.” 

*  «  * 

Watch  it.  A  confidential  memo  to  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  notes  an  “alarm¬ 
ing  rise”  in  newspaper  advertising  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  where  the  wrong  prices 
are  given  for  merchandise.  Recent  exam¬ 
ples  cited  by  BBB:  Macy’s  offer  of  mat¬ 
tresses  for  $4.88,  Abraham  &  Straus’s 
offer  of  pianos  and  organs  for  $5.95.  BBB 
says  the  price  errors  cause  problems  be¬ 
cause  most  shoppers  think  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  by  law  to  buy  the  merchandise  at  the 
advertised  price,  even  it’s  obviously  a 
typo.  At  a  consumer  seminar  early  this 
year,  sponsored  by  BBB,  the  New  York 
Attorney  General  said  his  office  was  un¬ 
duly  burdened  at  least  once  a  month  by 
the  flurry  of  calls  over  erroneously  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  and  called  upon  adver¬ 
tisers  to  insert  a  phone  number  in  their 
ads  which  consumers  could  call  to  clarify 
things  or  to  complain. 

*  «  * 

Bureau  memos.  The  following  news 
emanates  from  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing:  Passenger  car  tire  advertising  re¬ 
venues  of  daily  newspapers  were  up  an 
estimated  8.47c  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1972,  which  is  about  .1%  ahead  of  last 
year’s  pace  .  .  .  John  H.  Bell,  previously 
with  McCall's  magazine  as  ad  director  of 
the  national  sales  force,  and  before  that 
with  This  Week  as  a  gi'ocery  product 
sales  manager,  has  joined  the  Bureau  as 
an  account  executive  in  the  national  sales 
department,  reporting  to  Mac  Morris, 
vicepresident-national  sales.  .  .  .  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  will  sponsor  the  second  annual  NoR- 
MA  awards  competition  for  the  best  retail 
newspaper  advertisements  of  1972.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  January  9  during 
the  NRMA  convention  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
Growing  public  awareness  that  proper 
auto  maintenance  can  benefit  car  owners 
financially  as  well  as  improve  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  and  prevent  accidents  is 
boosting  revenues  for  the  auto  servicing 
industry  as  well  as  expanding  car  care 
ads  and  promotion,  the  Bureau  pointed 
out  in  a  report  publicizing  Champion 
Spark  Plug’s  fall-winter  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  on  car  care  that  is  produced  and 
distributed  by  Metro  Associated  Services. 
.  .  .  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  has  advised  the 
Bureau  that  it  will  promote  its  Spirit 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


hosiery  products  in  September  with  Sun¬ 
day  roto  and  ROP  ads  in  35  markets.  The 
plan,  formulated  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau,  offers  dealers  in  key  markets  the 
chance  to  have  their  stores  listed  in  local¬ 
ly-placed  ads  by  running  tie-ins. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  the  Bureau 
again  are  promoting  a  before-and-after 
Christmas  cooperative  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Kodak’s  retailers.  Kodak  will 
pay  all  of  the  retailer’s  net  space  costs  for 
advertising  qualified  Kodak  products  up  to 
6%  of  purchases  during  both  the  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  billing  periods,  and  4%  on 
merchandise  for  November  shipment.  The 
plan  applies  to  advertising  that  runs  be¬ 
tween  October  1,  1972  and  February  28, 
1973. 

To  introduce  the  program  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  New  York  region,  the  Bureau 
set  up  a  meeting  in  which  Kodak  rep¬ 
resentatives  reviewed  national  and  co-op 
ad  plans.  Photo  retailer  listings  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  building  ad  campaigns  were 
provided  for  the  ad  men.  Kodak  will 
provide  its  retailers  with  three  newspaper 
ad  production  kits  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  bureau  will  sponsor  a  newspaper 
incentive  contest  to  help  promote  the  co-op 
ad  program. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Emerson  Foote  has  stepped 
down  as  board  chairman  of  National  Lib¬ 
erty  Marketing  Inc.  whose  mail  order 
health  subsidiary  is  National  Home  Life 
Assurance  Co.  .  .  .  Six-month  totals  show 
an  average  linage  gain  of  4.9%  in  1972 
versus  1971  for  papers  reporting  to  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association. 

.  .  .  Cumulative  percentages  for  first  seven 
months  come  out  plus  8.77c  overall  for 
member  papers  of  Allied  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  State  of  Washington.  .  .  . 
Small  and  medium  daily  papers  in  the 
membership  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  set  records  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  in  retail,  classified  and  total 
advertising.  Total  ad  inches  for  the  13,- 
000-circulation  group  was  up  9.4%  and 
10.2  7o  for  the  29,000-circulation  papers.  .  . 
Chrysler  Corp.  invited  more  than  200 
newsmen  to  the  Marco  Beach  Hotel  in 
Florida  on  August  16,  17  and  18  for  an 
advance  showing  of  1973  models.  .  .  . 
Zenith’s  expanded  Fall  ad  campaign 
features  increase  in  network  tv  and  mag¬ 
azines.  Independent  distributors  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  national  schedule  with  place¬ 
ments  in  newspapers.  .  .  .  The  former 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  advertising 
columnist,  Joseph  Kaselow,  has  formed 
Kaselow  Communications  in  New  York  at 
270  Madison  Avenue  to  handle  public 
relations  and  consulting  assignments.  .  . 
John  Ziegler  Inc.  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Libertarian  Party  to  conduct  a  nation¬ 
al  advertising  campaign  on  behalf  of  its 
candidate  for  President.  .  .  .  Gil  Vetters, 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Dallas  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

*  *  * 

Bigger  package.  U.  S.  Suburban  Press 
Inc.  is  expanding  its  800-member  newspa¬ 
per  network  into  Canada  with  the  addition 
of  MetroSpan  in  Toronto  to  its  list  of 


suburban  package  buys.  MetroSpan,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Don  Mills,  Ontario,  is  the 
largest  suburban  publishing  group  in 
Canada.  It  includes  11  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  197,582.  Jjimes  A. 
Marson,  Chicago,  USSPI  president,  said 
addition  of  MetroSpan  brings  the  subur¬ 
ban  circulation  available  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  through  the  USSPI  newspaper 
network  to  10  million  in  40  areas  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


A  spokesman  for  the  New  York  Times 
denied  this  week  that  it  had  refused  to 
publish  an  advertisement  for  Accuracy  in 
Media  Inc. 

“We  did  not  reject  the  ad,”  said  John 
Furey,  manager  of  the  Times’  advertising 
acceptability  department.  “We  only 
delayed  its  publication  to  give  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  check  the  accui-acy  of  some  of 
the  statements  in  the  copy.” 

After  the  Times’  publisher,  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  so  advised  the  AIM  ad 
agency,  the  insertion  order  for  the  ad  was 
cancelled,  Furey  told  E&P. 

Abraham  H.  Kalish,  executive  secretary 
of  AIM,  a  non-partisan,  non-profit  group 
in  W’ashington,  issued  a  press  release  on 
the  “refusal”  of  the  Times  to  run  the  paid 
advertisement  which  found  fault  with 
some  columns  by  Tom  Wicker. 

Kalish  complained  to  Sulzberger  that 
it  was  “a  blatant  affront  to  rights  of  free 
speech”  and  reminded  him  that  the  Times 
“has  editorialized  that  its  pages  are  open 
to  all  advertising  regardless  of  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  the  advertiser.” 

The  Wicker  ad,  which  followed  one  ac¬ 
cusing  Anthony  Lewis,  another  Times 
writer,  of  inaccuracies  in  reporting,  was 
originally  scheduled  to  run  Sunday,  Au¬ 
gust  6.  According  to  Furey,  it  was  not 
received  in  time,  but  meanwhile  AIM  had 
advised  Time  magazine  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals  that  the  ad  would  be  seen  in  the 
Times  of  August  6. 

The  ad  copy  arrived  on  Monday,  August 
7,  and  the  'Times  contacted  the  agency 
which  then  re-scheduled  it  for  August  13. 
On  examination  of  the  copy,  Furey  said, 
there  appeared  to  be  erroneous  allegations 
concerning  Wicker’s  writings.  More  time 
was  needed  to  check  them  out  because 
Wicker  was  on  vacation  and  his  files  were 
unavailable.  The  agency  was  so  notified, 
where-upon  the  ad  was  cancelled. 

• 

Insertion  job  issue 
goes  to  arbitration 

A  dispute  over  insertion  of  supplements 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  will  go  to  arbitration. 

Federal  Judge  John  L.  Miller  retained 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  until  there  is  an 
arbitration  award.  The  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  the  newspaper  violated  the  mailers’  con¬ 
tract  by  hiring  a  Buffalo  firm  to  insert  ad 
preprints  in  the  comics  section. 


Accuracy  check 
leads  to  ‘stop’ 
on  accuracy  ad 
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Insurance  sales 
pay  to  restore 
newsboy  statue 

A  weathered  and  vandalized  statue  hon¬ 
oring  newspaperboys  is  about  to  be  re¬ 
juvenated,  due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of 
insurance  agents  who  wanted  to  honor  the 
former  newsboy  who  heads  their  com¬ 
pany. 

Representatives  of  the  Hearthstone  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Massachusetts  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  three-week  sales  campaign  in 
which  the  highest  achievers  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  having  contributions  made  in 
their  names  to  the  statue  restoration 
fund. 

A  total  of  31,700  “Little  Giant’’  individ¬ 
ual  income-protection  accident  policies 
were  sold  during  the  incentive  program, 
which  marked  the  birthday  in  May  of  W. 
Clement  Stone,  president  of  Hearthstone 
and  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  its  parent  corporation,  the  Combined 
Insurance  Company  of  America. 

Stone  began  his  business  career  at  the 
age  of  6  by  selling  newspapers  on  Chica¬ 
go’s  South  Side.  He  founded  Combined 
Insurance  50  years  ago  next  November. 

Hearthstone’s  sales  executives  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  tribute  to  Stone  when  they 
learned  that  the  statue  at  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
disrepair. 

The  statue  was  presented  to  the  town  of 
Great  Barrington  in  1895  by  Col.  William 
Lee  Brown,  who  owned  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  old  New  York  Daily 
News. 

The  bronze  likeness  of  a  newsboy  in 
tattered  clothes  mounted  on  a  tall  granite 
base  was  erected  on  Maple  Avenue  in  the 
heart  of  the  residential  area  where  Brown 
resided.  At  its  foot  were  several  fountains 
in  the  form  of  a  cat  and  the  heads  of  a 
dog,  a  lion  and  a  devil,  which  spouted 
water  into  a  basin  for  horses  to  drink. 

Several  years  ago  the  lion’s  and  Satan’s 
heads  were  stolen.  The  granite  is  chipped 
and  the  statue  is  in  need  of  cleaning. 

A  campaign  was  launched  several 
months  ago  to  raise  funds  to  restore  the 
statue,  which  is  a  tourist  attraction. 
Hearthstone  contributed  $425  in  behalf  of 
its  achievers,  and  about  $400  has  been 
raised  by  the  restoration  committee 


Alabama  concern  buys 
paper  in  Tennessee 

A  new  company,  Crossville  Publishing 
Corp.,  has  acquired  the  Crossville  (Tenn.) 
Chronicle,  a  twice-weekly  with  5,200  cir¬ 
culation,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Brookhart.  The  new-  firm  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Gadsden  Times  Publishing  Corp.  which 
owns  the  Gadsden  Times  and  the  Troy 
Messenger  in  Alabama  and  the  Maysville 
Ledger  Independent  and  Richmond  Daily 
Register  in  Kentucky.  Gary  Quinn, 
formerly  at  the  Maysville  paper,  is  now 
publisher  of  the  Crossville  Chronicle.  Don¬ 
ald  Brookhart  remained  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 
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through  the  sale  of  small  copies  of  the 
•statue. 

William  Hayn,  manager  of  sales  for 
Hearthstone’s  Northeastern  Division,  said 
that  all  agents  who  sold  at  least  100  poli¬ 
cies  during  one  week  of  the  incentive  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  designated  patrons  of  tbe 
restoration  and  would  have  their  names 
engraved  on  a  plaque  to  be  installed  next 
to  tbe  statue. 

• 

Third  daily  paper 
in  Virgin  Islands 

Charlotte  Amalie,  capital  city  of  the 
United  States’  farthest-east  territory,  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  is  about  to  assume 
journalistic  distinction  as  a  community 
with  three  rival  daily  newspapers. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Stin  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Press  Incorporated  beginning  in 
late  Fall.  The  Sun  joins  the  Daily  News,  a 
morning  paper,  and  The  Home  Journal, 
published  evenings  seven  days  a  week. 

Press  Incorporated  is  a  combination  of 
two  commercial  printing  and  advertising 
companies  on  St.  Tbomas,  the  main  U.S. 
Virgin  Island,  where  Charlotte  Amalie  is 
located.  The  new  corporation  took  over  a 
printing  plant  complete  with  computerized 
electronic  composing  equipment  and  a 
high-speed  offset  press.  Wire  services  and 
a  photo  department  are  being  added  to 
what  Raymond  J.  Smith,  chief  executive 
officer,  says  will  be  “many  features  of  a 
major  New  York  paper.’’ 

A  $500,000  stock  issue  is  being  sold  to 
tbe  public. 

The  Sun  will  have  offices  on  both  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix  for  newsgathering, 
advertising  sales  and  circulation.  Circula¬ 
tion  will  follow  the  three-island  (St. 
Thomas-St.  Croix-St.  John)  pattern  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  newspaper’s  predecessors, 
despite  the  competition  of  two  St.  Croix 
papers.  The  Avis  and  the  West  End 
News. 

Like  the  other  Island  newspapers,  the 
Sun  will  be  printed  in  tabloid  format. 
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Ranchers  to  get 
their  local  news 
two  days  a  week 

The  Lewistown  Daily  News,  serving 
Central  Montana’s  ranch  country  with  16,- 
000  people  spread  over  an  area  as  large 
as  Vermont,  will  go  semi-weekly  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

“We  have  made  sharp  advertising  and 
circulation  gains  in  the  past  year,’’  said 
Ken  Byerly,  president,  “but  feel  w’e  can 
better  serve  our  readers  and  advertisers, 
and  operate  with  greater  efficiency,  by 
changing  from  five  to  two  days  a  week.’’ 

The  newspaper  will  convert  to  offset  at 
the  same  time,  and  offer  advertisers  two 
colors  as  well  as  black.  It  will  be  all-local 
in  news  content. 

The  circulation  of  just  under  4,000  is 
spread  over  a  region  that  reaches  125 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  85  miles  from 
the  Snowy  and  Little  Belt  Mountains  on 
the  south  to  the  Missouri  River  breaks 
and  badlands  on  the  north.  Lewistown, 
where  the  paper  is  published,  has  almost 
half  of  the  area’s  population. 

“We  picked  Wednesday  and  Sunday  for 
publication,”  Byerly  said,  “because  about 
90  percent  of  our  display  advertising  runs 
then.”  The  paper  has  been  afternoon 
Tuesday  through  Friday,  and  Sunday 
morning.  It  has  averaged  about  a  page  of 
classified  and  classified  display  weekdays 
and  a  page  and  a  half  Sundays. 

The  paper’s  name  will  be  changed  from 
Daily  News  to  News-Argus — News  for 
the  present  daily  and  Argus  for  the  old 
Mineral- Argus  when  the  newspaper  start¬ 
ed  publication  in  1883  at  the  Judith  Moun¬ 
tain  gold  mining  camp  of  Maiden. 

Byerly,  Ken  Alexander,  publisher,  and 
Roberta  Donovan,  editor,  met  with  the 
newspaper’s  28  correspondents  before  the 
announcement  of  the  semi-weekly  was 
made. 

Byerly  bought  the  Lewistown  Daily 
News  in  1947,  moving  there  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  where  he  owned  and  published  the 
weekly  Thermopolis  Independent  Record. 
He  was  also  a  professor  of  Journalism  for 
many  years  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

He  is  associated  with  his  son,  Hanes, 
who  owms  and  publishes  the  semi-weekly 
Tidewater  News  at  Franklin,  Va.,  and  five 
nearby  weeklies.  The  two  Byerlys  and 
Alexander  all  have  an  interest  in  the 
Lewistown  paper,  and  the  Cut  Bank 
(Mont.)  Pioneer  Press,  a  weekly. 

• 

New  weekly  in  R.  I. 

The  Cumberland-Lincoln  News- Leader 
started  publication  August  24  in  the 
communities  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln, 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  press  run  of  about 
11,000.  Edward  P.  Curran,  publisher  of 
the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  News- 
Leader,  will  edit  the  new  weekly  which 
will  be  distributed  Thursdays.  Thomas  F. 
Newton  is  advertising  director  of  both 
weeklies.  The  North  Attleboro  paper  will 
be  two  years  old  in  December. 
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New  York  News 
cuts  thefts  of 
paper  bundles 

The  New  York  News  repoi’ts  it  has 
reduced  newspaper  thefts  from  a  high  of 
25,000  copies  on  Sundays  and  15,000  week¬ 
days  to  about  5,000  Sunday  and  3,000 
weekdays  through  security  and  awards 
programs. 

\V.  A.  (Bill)  Carey,  circulation  manag¬ 
er,  outlined  the  following  measures  that 
contributed  to  reductions  over  the  past  10 
years. 

— Arrests  and  convictions  of  thieves  are 
reported  in  the  news  pages. 

— Cash  awards  are  made  to  taxi  drivers 
and  others  who  report  thefts  of  News 
bundles. 

— A  “No  Bundle  Shortage”  lottery  is 
conducted  among  News  truck  drivers  dai¬ 
ly,  open  to  those  who  have  no  shortages. 
The  winner  receives  $50. 

— Closer  surveillance  of  about  600 
routemen  and  the  arrest  of  36  last  year 
for  conspiring  with  52  dealers  to  handle 
stolen  bundles. 

— Computerization  of  dealer  losses  es¬ 
tablishes  theft  patterns  and  assists  inves¬ 
tigations. 

— Increased  cooperation  from  police, 
particularly  in  high  crime  areas. 

— Surveillance  by  the  News’  five-man 
security  force. 

— Equipping  sales  representatives  with 
radios  for  speedy  confirmation  of  dealer 
loss  reports. 

— Dealers  faced  with  being  discontinued 
keep  watch  on  bundles  outside  shops  and 
assist  in  arrests. 

115  arrests  this  year 

Carey  said  115  arrests  have  been  made 
for  newspaper  thefts  since  January.  A 
man  arrested  six  times  previously  for 
such  thefts  was  sentenced  recently  to 
eight  months  in  jail,  and  another  received 
a  90-day  term. 

He  said  newspaper  thieves  are  usually 
“professional”  in  their  operations  and 
have  regular  dealer  markets,  though 
some  papers  are  sold  by  the  thieves  them¬ 
selves  at  high-transient  areas.  Patterns 
show  thieves  v/ork  in  pairs  and  from 
automobiles,  which  are  often  stolen. 

Police  assistance 

Police  are  advised  of  dealers  with  high 
frequencies  of  thefts  and  are  asked  to 
check  them  periodically,  and  police  are 
asked  to  assist  News  security  teams. 

Carey  praised  the  support  of  top  man¬ 
agement  for  making  the  program  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  said  he  is  proud  of  the  routemen 
for  their  assistance. 

Sixteen  sales  representatives  are 
equipped  with  radios  in  their  cars  and 
respond  to  calls  from  dealers  suspected  of 
not  having  legitimate  shortages.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  can  tell  from  the  number  of 
papers  on  sale  whether  a  real  shortage 
exists. 

“We  have  convinced  everyone  we  are 


not  going  to  tolerate  stealing.  The  penal¬ 
ties  are  going  up,”  Carey  said. 

Carey  traced  significant  reductions  to 
the  arrest  by  the  Queens  District  Attor¬ 
ney  office  of  36  routemen.  He  said  that  at 
two  separate  meetings  with  officials  of  the 
deliverers’  union,  routemen  were  granted 
“amnesty”  to  report  where  illicit  deliv¬ 
eries  were  being  made,  and  that  several 
came  forward.  Of  those  who  did  not  36 
were  arrested  and  subsequently  fired. 


Ben  Bagdikian  quits 
as  Posf  s  ombudsman 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  the  Washington 
Post’s  ombudsman,  or  in-house  critic,  has 
resigned  because  of  differences  involving 
his  relationship  to  management. 

Bagdikian  felt  he  should  be  entirely 
independent  of  management  and  as  free 
to  criticize  it  as  he  would  members  of  the 
Post’s  staff.  This  did  not  jibe  with  the 
approach  of  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  and  others  in  management. 

Bagdikian  said  that,  although  he  was  on 
the  payroll,  he  thought  he  should  not  even 
be  in  the  Post  building  or  have  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  manage¬ 
ment  personnel. 

A  year  ago,  Bagdikian  succeeded  Rich¬ 
ard  Harwood  as  the  Post’s  ombudsman. 
He  had  been  national  news  editor.  He 
plans  to  resume  writing  books,  and  arti¬ 
cles  critical  of  the  press. 


Bowater  Corporation 
executive  posts  filled 

The  Bowater  Corporation  Limited  has 
announced  changes  in  senior  appointments 
effective  October  1. 

Sam  Mann,  having  completed  a  tem- 
poi-ary  assignment  in  North  America  as 
president  of  Bowater  Incorporated,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  become 
deputy  chairman  of  Bowaters  United 
Kingdom  Limited  and  chairman  of 
Bowaters  United  Kingdom  Paper  Compa¬ 
ny  Limited. 

Hugh  K.  Joyce  and  A.  E.  Balloch, 
vicepresidents  of  Bowater  Incorporated, 
become  president  and  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  respectively,  of  that  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Joyce  will  also  be  appointed  a  director  of 
the  Bowater  Corporation  Limited  and  will 
continue  as  president  of  Bowater  Sales 
Co.,  Inc. 

• 

Hammell  buys  6th  paper 

Richard  N.  Hammell  of  Florence,  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  purchased  the  Nevada  (Iowa) 
Daily  Journal  from  W.  H.  and  Anne  Led¬ 
better.  Hammell,  a  former  publisher  of 
the  Tri-Cities  Daily  at  Florence,  now 
owns  six  newspapers.  He  has  appointed 
M.  R.  Garbett,  former  advertising  director 
of  the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Daily  Herald,  as 
publisher  of  the  Nevada  Journal. 


Paper  responsible 
for  speedy  trials; 
crime  rate  falls 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  spurred  action  which  resulted  in  a 
30  to  50  percent  short  term  drop  in  crime. 

Crime  rates  in  the  city  of  103,000  popu¬ 
lation  dropped  this  year  from  a  high  of 
315  reported  incidents  of  house  and  busi¬ 
ness  breaks,  street  crimes  and  holdups  in 
January  to  136  in  June. 

The  drop  was  attributed  to  un¬ 
precedented  criminal  sessions  held  in  May 
and  June  at  the  Superior  Court  level. 

The  sessions  were  called  by  Massachu¬ 
setts  Chief  Superior  Court  Justice  Walter 
N.  McLaughlin  following  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Standard-Times  reporter  Jack 
Stew'ardson,  which  focused  on  the  failure 
of  the  courts  to  try  defendants  who  were 
out  on  bail  on  pending  charges. 

The  stories  grew  out  of  informal  talks 
with  New  Bedford  Police  Chief  Joseph  A. 
Pelletier  who  maintained  that  a  maximum 
of  80  individuals,  but  possibly  as  few  as 
30,  were  responsible  for  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  city’s  crime. 

Under  indictment  but  out  on  bail,  these 
individuals,  Pelletier  said,  were  being  re¬ 
arrested  consistently  on  new  charges. 

The  Standard-Times,  an  Ottaway  news¬ 
paper,  concentrated  on  case  histories  of 
some  of  the  defendants  and  the  attendant 
effect  of  trial  delays.  Many  cases  still 
were  awaiting  trial  two  years  following 
their  initial  arrest.  They  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  as  often  as  eight  times  on  new 
charges  during  that  time. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  with  newspaper 
officials,  members  of  the  bar  association 
and  Superior  Court  Judge  George  G. 
Ponte  discussed  methods  of  attacking  the 
problem.  The  bar  association  agreed  to 
provide  volunteers  to  the  public  defender’s 
staff  to  avert  delays  in  the  special  ses¬ 
sions.  53  defendants  were  taken  to  court. 
Convictions  were  handed  down  in  52  of 
the  cases. 


Crusader’s  plant  burns 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Monroe 
County  Democrat  at  Madisonville,  Tenn. 
on  August  23  and  the  editor,  Dan  Hicks 
Jr.,  said  he  was  unsure  he  could  continue 
to  publish  the  paper.  He  estimated  the 
loss  at  $25,000  and  said  he  had  no  insur¬ 
ance.  A  crusader  on  local  causes,  Hicks 
has  been  shot  at,  beaten  and  robbed. 


Heads  PR  for  Center 

Rita  Gallagher  has  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  director  of  public  relations  for 
Rockefeller  Center,  Inc.  She  joined  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  as  a  staff  writer  in  1961, 
became  assistant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  1966,  and  was  named  manager  of 
press  relations  in  1971.  A  graduate  of 
Villa  Maria  College,  Erie,  Pa.,  she  did 
graduate  work  in  journalism  and  the  com¬ 
munication  arts  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York  University. 
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The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Functional  Products  &  Systems,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


How  to  tell  the  difference  between  Styrofoam®  brand  plastic 
foam  and  all  the  others,  it's  easy.  Break  apart  a  piece  of  plastic  foam.  Any 
piece.  If  it  looks  and  feels  rough-textured— like  you  nnight  innagine  "hard  soap¬ 
suds"  would  look  and  feel— you've  probably  got  the  genuine  article.  Styrofoam® 
brand  plastic  foam.  And  only  Dow  makes  it.  But  if  the  piece  looks  and  feels  like 
it  had  been  formed  by  squeezing  many  tiny,  smooth,  round  beads  together  in 
a  mold,  you're  looking  at  plain,  everyday  plastic  foam.  And  anybody  can  make 
it.  So  when  you're  writing  about  plastic  foam,  please  help  us  protect  our  trade¬ 
mark  by  calling  Styrofoam  brand  plastic  foam  by  its  right  name.  (Remember 
the  cap  "S.")  And  simply  call  anything  else  "plastic  foam." 


brand  plastic  foam. 


brand  plastic  foam. 


Robert  Murphy  is  GM 
of  W.  Virginia  papers 

Robert  W.  Murphy,  general  manager  of 
the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times  for  13  years 
before  it  was  sold  a  year  ago,  is  now 
general  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co. 

As  successor  to  William  A.  Townes,  who 
retired,  Murphy  has  direction  of  three 
newspapers  published  at  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. — the  Dominion-News,  a  Democratic 
voice,  in  the  morning;  the  Morgantown 
Post,  traditionally  Republican,  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon;  and  the  Sunday  Dotninion-Post, 
independent.  Partisan  identity  is  required 
for  legal  advertising  under  West  Virginia 
law. 

Murphy  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
business  administration  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  served  in  the  Army’s  counter¬ 
intelligence  corps  for  two  years  and 
worked  for  Humble  Oil  Co.  for  five  years 
in  accounting  and  personnel  work.  He  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Bayonne  Times  and  also 
wrote  editorials.  For  several  months  after 
the  Times’  closing  he  was  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  a  Newhouse 
newspaper  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  D.  Fegert  has  been  elected  by 
the  l)oard  of  directors  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.  as  vicepresident,  advertising-market¬ 
ing  for  the  newspaper  division.  He  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Netvs. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Newman,  associate  editor  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  News — named  purchasing  di¬ 
rector  for  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Broeg,  sports  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch — elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame. 

*  4: 

Donald  C.  Wilder,  editor,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger — appointed  by 
Gov.  Francis  Sargent  to  Massachusetts 
Historical  Commission. 

](e  9|c  % 

John  Turner,  formerly  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Australia — to  city  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Les  Reitan,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Woodbum 
(Ore.)  Independent. 
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Robert  W.  Murphy 


Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Miss  Jamee  Beckwith  Ja¬ 
cobs,  formerly  assistant  fashion  editor 
of  Town  &  Country  Magazine,  were  mar¬ 
ried  August  19  in  the  chapel  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name, 
Chicago. 

*  «  * 

H.  Mitchell  Bliss  has  returned  to  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  He 
worked  for  the  Gazette  for  10  years  be¬ 
fore  leaving  in  1967. 

*  *  if 

Victor  McLean,  1972  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  University  of  Alabama — 
to  the  Tallassee  (Ala.)  Trilmne  as  re- 
porter-photogrrapher. 

*  * 

Larry  Nash,  a  member  of  the  sales 
staff  the  past  two  years — promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  He  re¬ 

places  Jim  McGinnis,  who  resigned  to  be 
editor-publisher  of  the  Monett  (Mo.) 

Times. 

*  a  * 

Kenneth  D.  Reed  Jr.  —  from  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  staff  to  the 
American  Automobile  Association’s  Wis¬ 
consin  division  as  news  service  manager. 

if  *  m 

James  E.  Fields  resigned  as  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bul¬ 
letin  to  be  a  teaching  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  where  he  will  work  on  a  Ph.D.  degree 
.  .  .  Don  Zita  was  named  news  editor  of 
the  Progress-Bulletin  and  Gene  Earl 
moved  from  copy  desk  to  wire  editor. 

• 

Political  writers  cited 

Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association 
will  honor  George  Tagge  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  John  Dreiske  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  at  its  34th  annual  dinner  Oc¬ 
tober  19.  Both  are  veteran  political  writ¬ 
ers. 


Russell  Young  retires; 
Dillon  heads  ad  depH 

Russell  W.  Young,  advertising  director 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  retired 
from  that  position  after  25  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  He  will  continue  to  be  active  with 
the  newspaper  as  a  consultant  until  De¬ 
cember  31.  Young,  68,  began  his  advertis¬ 
ing  career  in  Los  Angeles  in  1925.  He  has 
been  a  Seattle  resident  since  1930. 

James  T.  Dillon,  advertising  manager, 
has  been  assigned  full  responsiblity  for 
the  operation  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Dillon,  55,  joined  the  Seattle  Times 
staff  25  years  ago  as  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  He  was  named  advertising 
manager  July  1, 1970. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Lyon — from  managing  editor  of 
the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  to  as¬ 
sistant  business  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  responsible  for  real  estate,  home 
furnishings  and  consumer  news. 

*  *  * 

Darrell  Snyder — from  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  .  . 
Warren  Lewis — promoted  to  circulation 
promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Nicholas  R.  Scalera,  a  former  Newark 
Evening  News  and  AP  reporter — now  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  new  Division  of 
Youth  and  Family  Services  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Institutions  Department  at 
a  salary  of  $21,000  a  year. 

*  *  * 

Dale  W.  Leeds,  a  Cleveland  Press  re¬ 
porter  before  entering  the  advertising 
field  several  years  ago,  has  been  promoted 
to  corporate  advertising  manager  of  Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford  Company,  Toledo. 

*  *  * 

Brian  T.  Usher  —  from  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  Herald  to  the  Columbus  bu¬ 
reau  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Peter  F.  Fellows,  formerly  assistant 
director  of  communications  at  St.  John 
Fisher  College,  has  been  appointed  com¬ 
munity  service  manager  for  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

David  B.  Offer,  a  former  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  reporter  who  has  just 
completed  a  year  of  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  under  a  $10,000  grant 
from  the  American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  S.  Vico — from  the  sales  staff 
to  general  advertising  manager  of  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

if  *  * 

Harry  Gilburt,  formerly  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  has  been  named,  vicepresident 
and  sales  director  .  .  .  John  J.  Carroll — 
promoted  to  sales  manager  .  .  .  Donald 
LaSpaluto,  assistant  sales  manager. 
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in  the  news 


Society  transplant’ 
thrives  on  farming 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Noles  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  has  won  distinction  among  U.S. 
newspaper  farm  editors  only  two  years 
after  she  made  the  switch  from  society 
editor. 

Being  named  “Farm  Editor  of  the 
Year”  and  receiving  the  1972  ciba-geigy 
Agricultural  Recognition  Award  from  the 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of  America  il¬ 
lustrated  the  respect  Mrs.  Noles  has  won 
from  her  associates.  She  is  the  first  wom¬ 
an  editor  to  receive  either  of  the  two 
tributes. 


MRS.  B.  J.  NOLES,  farm  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  receives  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors 
award  from  Anthony  J.  Adolfi,  PR  director  for 
CIBA-Geigy,  the  sponsor. 

Her  father  was  a  farmer  when  Mrs. 
Noles  was  born,  but  the  farm  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  he  went  back  to  being  a  newspa¬ 
perman.  By  the  time  she  was  four  years 
old,  “BJ”  was  selling  her  father’s  papers. 

“I’d  do  almost  anything  to  keep  out  of 
the  kitchen,”  Mrs.  Noles  laughed,  remem¬ 
bering  her  days  writing  “personals”  for 
her  father’s  paper  when  she  was  in  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  By  the  time  she  was  14  she 
was  selling  advertising,  working  in  the 
back  shop  and  keeping  books.  When  her 
father’s  newspaper  prospered,  he  began 
buying  farm  land  again,  so  agriculture,  as 
well  as  journalism,  remained  in  the  fami¬ 
ly. 

Mrs.  Noles  majored  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  gaining  more 
experience  as  associate  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Daily  Emerald.  After 
graduation  she  held  a  variety  of  newspa¬ 
per  jobs  in  California  and  Washington.  In 
1957  she  became  a  public  relations  consul¬ 
tant  with  a  Portland  firm,  and  in  1959  she 
joined  the  Oregonian  as  society  editor. 

Managing  editor  J.  Richard  Nokes, 
tried  to  lure  Mrs.  Noles  onto  the  regular 
news  staff,  but  it  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
farm  slot  that  caused  her  to  give  up  the 
social  scene. 

She  was  a  little  rusty  about  agriculture 
after  being  away  from  it,  but  it  proved 
easy  to  get  back  into  form. 

Being  a  non-expert  about  agriculture 


can  actually  be  a  help,  Mrs.  Noles  discov¬ 
ered.  “By  being  a  woman,  the  farmers  I 
talk  to  expect  a  stupid  question  once  in 
awhile,”  she  says.  “They  get  real  helpful 
and  take  good  care  of  me,  and  I  get  my 
story. 

“I  think  the  farmer  has  felt  so  beaten 
down  that  if  anybody  asks  a  question  or 
two  about  his  problems  he’s  just  glad  to 
have  someone’s  ear — and  if  it  happens  to 
be  the  Oregonian's,  so  much  the  better,” 
she  says. 

Her  stories  are  built  around  people  and 
the  “how”  and  “why”  of  the  things  they 
do. 

:(c  % 

Marlin  Bree,  editor  of  Picture  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  since 
January  1968,  has  become  creative  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wilson  Learning  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Edina,  Minn. 

* 

Fred  Mast,  former  financial  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  joined  Evans 
Products  Co.  in  Portland. 

*  ^ 

Sue  Hobart,  former  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  reporter — to  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  staff. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Hess,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  Herald  and 
Coos  Bay  World — to  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  sports  department. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Max  Wauchope,  night  news  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  received  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  history  from  Portland 
State  University. 

*  *  * 

Sue  Steeves,  a  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  graduate  who  in¬ 
terned  at  the  Detroit  News  last  summer 
— to  the  Norwalk  (0.)  Reflector  as  re¬ 
porter-photographer. 

*  *  * 

John  K.  Koll — from  staff  accountant 
to  treasurer  of  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 
at  Reno,  Nevada.  He  succeeds  Gerald  C. 
Bean  who  retired  after  25  years  with  the 
group. 

9|C  J|C 

John  F.  Quigley,  editor  of  the  Mor- 
gantotvn  (W.  Va.)  Post,  declined  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  State  Police  Appeal 
Board  because  of  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest. 

*  *  * 

Walter  H.  Stern,  a  former  New  York 
Times  reporter  for  13  years,  is  now  vice- 
president  for  corporate/financial  relations 
for  the  Rowland  Company,  New  York 
public  relations  counsellors. 

• 

No.  6  for  D.  C.  staff 

The  Detroit  News  has  increased  its 
Washington  bui-eau  staff  to  six  with  the 
appointment  of  Seth  Kantor,  a  member  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  staff  in 
Washin^on  since  1962.  Others  in  the 
News’  bureau  are:  J.  F.  ter  Horst,  chief; 
Richard  A.  Ryan,  George  Kentera,  Bever¬ 
ly  Craig  and  Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl  Jr. 


Roger  Lemelin 


Novelist  &  playwright 
takes  publisher  post 

La  Presse,  Montreal’s  largest  French 
daily,  has  a  new  publisher  and  president. 
He  is  Roger  Lemelin,  novelist,  television 
playwright,  journalist  and  businessman, 
who  at  53  came  out  of  retirement  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  post. 

Author  of  four  novels,  the  first  one  of 
which  shook  Quebec’s  literary  world  in 
1944,  Lemelin  wrote  afterwards  a  televi¬ 
sion  serial,  “The  Plouffe  Family,”  which 
ran  for  six  years  on  both  the  French  and 
English  television  networks  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

He  was  also  correspondent  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  Time,  Life  and  Fortune 
before  going  himself  into  successful  busi¬ 
ness. 

As  publisher  and  president  of  La 
Presse,  he  succeeds  Pierre  Dansereau  who 
has  taken  a  new  post  in  GESC.4  Ltd.,  a 
parent  company. 

• 

Bartholomew  scholar 

Catherine  Ann  Case,  Oregon  State  Uni¬ 
versity  senior,  has  been  named  recipient 
of  OSU’s  $500  Kate  L.  Bartholomew  Jour¬ 
nalism  Intern-Scholarship.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  program  was  established  by  Frank 
Bartholomew,  United  Press  International 
board  chairman  emeritus.  Miss  Case  is 
co-editor  of  the  Summer  Barometer  and 
copy  editor  of  the  Daily  Barometer,  cam¬ 
pus  newspapers. 
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Weekly  success 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


After  it  was  made  up  he  drove  to 
Towanda  only  to  find  that  the  Daily  Re¬ 
view  plant,  where  his  paper  is  printed, 
had  lost  its  paper  stockpile  to  the  churn¬ 
ing  river. 

“That  was  a  real  backbreaker,”  War- 
nagiris  said.  “The  trip  was  more  than  100 
miles  each  way  because  I  had  to  detour. 
Many  of  the  roads  and  bridges  had  been 
washed  out.” 

He  then  drove  to  Scranton,  15  miles 
northeast  of  Wilkes-Barre,  where  a  pri¬ 
vate  job  shop  printed  the  newspaper. 

“Then  there  were  distribution  prob¬ 
lems,”  Warnagiris  said.  “Getting  7,000 
papers  on  the  street  is  a  lot  easier  than 
distributing  85,000  I  found  out  the  hard 
way.” 

Before  the  flood  the  entire  Observer 
press  run  could  fit  in  his  walk-in  delivery 
van. 

“Now  our  truck  holds  only  enough 
newspapers  for  a  few  stands,”  he  said. 

A  key  factor  in  overcoming  flood  edition 
distribution  problems  was  the  zeal  of  the 
Observer’s  100  delivery  boys. 

“They  were  like  locusts,”  Warnagiris 
said.  “They  were  right  out  in  the  street 
stopping  traffic. 

“If  seemed  like  everyone  had  to  stop 
and  get  a  copy,  or  two  or  three.” 

The  instant  demand  for  flood  edition 
copies  became  apparent  to  Warnagiris  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  with  his  newspapers. 

“We  had  stopped  along  the  way  to  give 
a  ride  to  a  woman  carrying  sandwiches 
for  flood  rescue  workers,”  he  said.  “When 
we  stopped  to  let  her  off  at  her  destination 
we  were  mobbed. 

IR'anted  his  paper,  not  sandwiches 

“At  first  I  thought  they  wanted  the 
sandwiches.  But,  all  they  seemed  to  grab 
were  newspapers.  We  could  not  get 
away.” 


Warnagiris  said  he  never  realized  just 
how  much  demand  for  the  Observer  would 
increase  because  of  the  flood.  Printing  all 
the  extra  copies  was  a  big  risk;  one  he 
said  he  had  to  take. 

“We  gambled,”  Warnagiris  said.  “I 
made  up  my  mind  that  we  would  tell  the 
story  regardless  of  what  happened. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  knuckling  under.” 

It  wasn’t  the  first  time  Warnagiris  stuck 
his  chin  out. 

Last  year  a  police  chief  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  warned  him  not  to  sell  the  Ob¬ 
server  there  after  the  paper  ran  an  ex¬ 
pose  showing  that  the  chief  used  a  police 
car  for  his  private  business. 

The  story  was  accompanied  by  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  police  car  parked  the  wrong 
way  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  police 
station. 

The  next  week  Warnagiris  served  edito¬ 
rial  notice  on  the  chief  that  he  would 
personally  distribute  the  next  edition  in 
the  town. 

The  next  Sunday  Warnagiris  sold  his 
newspapers  on  the  coimer  where  the  police 
chief  lived,  with  no  reaction  from  the 
lawman. 

“In  fact  we  sold  many  more  copies  that 
week,”  he  said.  “There  were  about  100 
people  waiting  on  the  corner  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  and  they  all  bought  copies. 

“That  shows  that  you  just  have  to  plod 
along,”  Warnagiris  said.  “One  week  you 
never  know  if  you  will  have  enough  mon¬ 
ey  to  publish  the  next  issue  and  a  week 
later  you’re  the  biggest  weekly  in  the 
state.” 

• 

Building  for  school 

Ohio  University  has  received  permission 
of  the  State  Controlling  Board  to  buy  the 
Athens  Messenger  building  for  $250,000. 
Plans  call  for  the  university  to  spend 
$280,000  more  to  remodel  the  45-year-old 
building  for  use  by  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  The  Messenger  went  into  a  new  offset- 
equipped  plant. 


Weekly  crusades 
to  abolish  county 
press  agent  costs 

Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  is  a 
populous  and  prosperous  area  adjacent  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Capital-Gazette  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publishes  the  County  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  edited  by  John  L. 
Rouse,  at  Bowie. 

According  to  the  News,  the  taxpayers 
“shoulder  a  $500,000  tab”  for  the  county’s 
public  relations  operations.  The  paper 
considers  this  far  too  costly  and  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  “dis¬ 
graceful”  PR  operation  to  less  extensive 
and  less  expensive  proportions. 

The  annual  half-million  dollars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  News,  “provides  for  public 
information  officers,  photographers,  publi¬ 
can  specialists,  media  consultants  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants  whose  primary 
function  is  to  spread  the  good  word  about 
their  respective  agency  or  department.” 

Salaries  for  public  information  officers,, 
the  News  states,  start  at  $10,000  a  year 
and  range  up  to  $28,000.  According  to  the 
News,  the  PR  men  produce  “pre-packaged 
and  sterile”  propaganda  that  gives  only 
one  side  of  an  issue — the  self-serving 
official  side. 

For  some  newspapers  it  is  “far  easier 
to  use  the  one-sided  press  blurbs  from  the 
county  information  office  than  to  employ  a 
reporter  to  gather  news  in  a  professional 
manner,”  a  News  editorial  proclaimed,  but 
“any  publication  that  relies  on  press  re¬ 
leases  from  the  county  for  its  coverage 
of  economic,  political  and  social  develop¬ 
ments  is  not  a  newspaper;  it  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  county  public  relations 
office.” 

The  News,  Rouse  declares,  will  have 
none  of  that  but  intends  “to  dig  and  probe 
and  present  the  news  of  Prince  Georges 
County  as  it  actually  happens,  not  as 
some  of  our  county  politicians  and  officials 
would  like  it.” 

The  Washington  Post,  with  wide  circu¬ 
lation  in  Prince  Georges  County,  has  not 
joined  in  the  News  crusade  but  has  point¬ 
ed  to  the  “worthlessness”  of  the  county’s 
public  relations  operations. 


Bridal  publicity  rules 

An  upsurge  in  weddings  has  caused  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  to  set  up 
rules  and  guidelines  for  bridal  stories. 
Those  desiring  publication  of  wedding  sto¬ 
ries  will  be  required  to  contact  the  wom¬ 
en’s  department  of  the  newspaper  at  least 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  wedding.  A  $4 
engraving  charge  will  be  made  for  each 
picture.  The  newspaper  will  not  guarantee 
publication  of  the  wedding  or  engagement 
picture  on  a  fixed  date.  The  women’s  de¬ 
partment  will  decide  date  of  publication. 
All  engagement  pictures  will  be  held  to 
single  column  size.  The  newspaper  as¬ 
sumes  no  responsibility  for  lost  or  dam¬ 
aged  pictures. 


We  deliver  Altoona! 


“Test-Town,  Pa/’ 


TEST  WITH  COLOR 
R.O.P.  spot  and 
full  color  doily. 
Hi-Fi  inserts. 


*1972  ESP  Market  Guide 
Altoona  SMSA  est. 


4  out  Of  5  tiouseholds 

in  Altoona's  $243,032,000*  retail  metro  market  rely  on 
one  medium  for  almost  all  their  news— and  ALL  their 
daily  shopping  information. 

Everything's  going  for  you  when  you  test  in  Altoona- 
compact  size,  isolation  from  competing  media,  typical 
income,  buying  and  distribution  patterns.  Find  out 
how  quickly,  easily,  economically  you  can  get  valid 
test  results  by  calling  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager 
of  the  Altoona  Mirror  at  814-944-7171. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Hltoona  SRitror 
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How  to  handle  supplements,  inserts 

and  all  that  stuff. 


Sheridan  innovations  in  automatic  stuffing  put  a  new  profit 
potential  in  the  insert  explosion.  For  both  daily  and  Sunday 
papers. 

Harris’  Sheridan  Division  offers  stuffing  machines  for  all 
size  newspaper  plants.  And  priced  so  that  you  can  profit  from 
the  ever-growing  trend  to  preprints,  supplements  and  inserts. 

The  Sheridan  line  includes  stuffing  machines  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  from  1  to  12  inserts.  At  speeds  from 
13,500  to  40,000  cycles  per  hour.  For  sections  of  4  to  96  pages. 

If  you’re  in  the  newspaper  business,  you’re  in  the  stuffing 
business  these  days.  And,  with  the  help  of  Harris  technology, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  it. 

We’d  like  to  give  you  more  details.  Write  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  Sheridan  Division,  P.  O.  Box  283,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania  18042. 


HARRIS 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 
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Funny  pictures  take 
some  serious  thought 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  Vancouver  Sun  photographer  Ken  Oakes  is  a  fellow  who 
just  loves  to  take  funny  pictures,  and  the  newspaper  loves  to  pub¬ 
lish  them.  The  Sun  even  prints  some  of  what  Ken  says  are  his 
mistakes  because  “they  are  used  to  my  humor  now,” 

The  Sun  had  Ken  put  together  96  of  his  funny  pictures  in  a 
book  titled  “Would  You  Believe  It?”  The  first  5,000  test  run 
placed  in  local  stores  six  weeks  ago  is  nearly  gone,  and  there  is 
talk  of  distribution  across  Canada. 

Ken  Oakes  had  never  read  a  photography  book  but  “loved  pic¬ 
tures.”  So  he  borrowed  $.S00  while  working  as  a  copy  runner  for 
the  Vancouver  Province,  bought  himself  a  camera  and  started 
hanging  around  the  photo  department.  Saturday  nights  he’d  stay 
in  the  lab  trying  to  come  up  with  odd  pictures.  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Next  came  a  stint  with  the  New  Westminster  (B.C.) 
Columbian.  He’s  been  with  the  Sun  for  the  past  13  years. 

“The  longer  you  sit  and  look  at  the  situation,  the  better  the 
picture  ...  if  you  rush  in  and  out,  you  only  get  the  obvious,” 
sums  up  his  methodology.  On  general  assignment,  which  includes 
such  a  routine  charge  as  “go  get  a  picture  of  the  tree  planting 
ceremony  but  don’t  come  back  with  a  tree  planting”,  Ken  enjoys 
w’orking  on  his  funny  pictures  most. 

“I’d  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  just  shooting  pictures  of 
kids,  who  are  to  me  what  life  is  all  about,”  the  photographer  adds. 
The  Oakes  have  two  daughters,  5-month  old  Erin  (shown  here) 
and  11-year  old  Lisa.  They  lost  their  son  Gary,  who  was  the  model 
for  the  first  “nutty  picture”  Ken  sold  to  Life  Magazine.  Gary 
posed  for  his  first  hair  cut  with  only  a  tuft  of  hair  showing  above 
the  barber  cape.  “The  barber,”  explains  Ken,  “thought  I  was  nuts.” 
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"Trying  to  get  an  idea  for  a  travel  page  picture,  I 
put  my  daughter  Erin  in  a  suitcase.  She  was  just  the 
right  size,  and  with  a  inap,  etc.,  I  got  the  picture  I 
was  after." 


rain  we  get  in  Vancouver,  anything  is  possible  .  .  . 
lis  duck  in  rubbers,  you  probably  wouldn't  even 
turn  your  head." 


"This  fountain  called  for  a  picture.  So  I  just  sat  my¬ 
self  down  and  began  thinking.  This  is  what  I  finally 
came  up  with." 


"I  had  seen  this  book  in  a  store,  bought  it,  and  waited  till  I  found 
dog  which  just  had  pups — then  put  the  two  together  after  a  great  deal 
time  trying  to  get  the  dog  to  stay  still." 


"Even  dogs  can  get  tired  ...  I  thought 
it  would  be  nice  if  someone  could  give 
him  a  ride." 


"I  was  sent  to  a  local  baby  clinic  for  'something  different.'  After  an  hour 
or  so,  a  woman  came  in  with  her  baby.  The  kid  was  fussy,  so  when  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  mother  that  she  take  the  baby's  attention  away  from  the 
scales  by  playing  peek-a-boo  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  the  baby  did 
the  same  thing." 
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Trial  publicity 
gag  order  may 
result  in  test 

How  far  can  a  judge  go  in  imposing 
a  “gag  order”  on  publicity  in  a  criminal 
case? 


Ervin-Pearson 
bill  qualifies 
grand  jury  call 

A  new  bill  to  provide  newsmen  a 
qualified  protection  against  forced  dis¬ 
closure  of  confidential  information  was  in¬ 
troduced  jointly  in  Congress  last  week  by 
Senators  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas. 

Ei’vin  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  Pearson  is  the 
author  of  a  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act  in¬ 
troduced  last  year  w’hich  was  the  basic 
measure  upon  which  Ervin’s  subcommittee 
held  hearings  late  in  1971  and  earlier  this 
year. 

For  all  practical  legislative  purposes, 
the  Ervin-Pearson  bill  replaces  the  Pear¬ 
son  bill  and  other  measures,  including  a 
bill  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
introduced  the  day  after  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  that 
newsmen  must  testify  at  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigations  into  reported  criminal  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  Ervin-Pearson  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Ervin  said  he  is  confident  that  the 
committee  will  report  the  bill  favorably. 
However,  in  view  of  the  congested  legisla¬ 
tive  calendar,  action  at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  is  considered  unlikely. 

The  Ervin-Pearson  Bill  adopts  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  a  newsman  may  be  ordered  to 
testify  only  if  the  government  can  show  a 
compelling  need  for  information  not  avail¬ 
able  from  other  sources.  The  text  of  the 
bill: 

“SECTION  1.  As  used  in  this  statute 
the  term  ‘Newsman’  means  any  person 
who  gathers  information  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  to  the  public  as  news  or  pictures 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  press, 
a  radio  station,  a  television  station,  or  any 
other  medium  of  communications;  and  the 
pronouns  he  and  him  refer  to  any  such 
person  of  either  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  A  newsman  shall  be  competent 
and  compellable  to  testify  as  a  witness  in 
a  criminal  proceeding  before  a  federal 
grand  jury  or  a  criminal  action  in  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  In  respect  to  information 
gathered  by  him  for  the  purpose  stated  if 
these  conditions  concur  in  respect  to  such 
information:  First,  the  information  is 
based  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
newsman  rather  than  on  hearsay  commu¬ 
nications  received  by  him  from  others; 
second  the  information  tends  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  commission  of  a  crime  al¬ 
legedly  committed  by  a  third  person  which 
is  being  investigated  by  the  grand  jury  or 
made  the  subject  of  prosecution  in  the 
court,  and,  third,  testimony  similar  to  the 
information  is  not  readily  availabe  from 
another  source. 

“SEC.  3.  When  a  newsman  is  subpoe¬ 
naed  to  testify  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
before  a  grand  jury  or  in  a  criminal 
action  in  a  federal  court,  the  newsman 
may  move  before  the  judge  of  the  court  in 
which  the  grand  jury  is  sitting  or  in 
which  the  criminal  action  is  pending  to 
quash  the  subpoena  on  the  ground  that 
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the  testimony  sought  to  be  elicited  from 
him  under  it  does  not  satisfy  the  three 
conditions  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
section.  After  notice  to  attorneys  for  the 
prosecution  and  defense,  the  judge  shall 
hear  and  determine  the  motion  of  the 
newsman  in  camera  and  enter  such  order 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
newsman  against  disclosing  any  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  by  him  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  which  does  not  satisfy  the  con¬ 
ditions  enumerated.” 


Baseball  writers 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


sensitive,”  Allen  says,  “From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  original  Mets  were  all  good 
guys,  with  good  careers.  It  has  carried 
over.  It’s  the  insecure  fringe  player  that 
gives  you  the  most  trouble.” 

A  Brooklyn  boy,  Allen  learned  his  trade 
at  the  Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune  as  sports 
editor  for  two-and-a-half  years  after  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  service  in  World  War  II. 
He  likes  to  underwrite  a  good  story,  let  it 
tell  itself,  and  though  possessing  a  light, 
humorous  style,  he  puts  reporting  first. 
He  says  a  good  reporter  doesn’t  have  to  be 
that  good  a  writer. 

Allen  puts  down  the  great  sports  writ¬ 
ers — the  Grantland  Rice  and  Red  Smith 
types.  “Reporters  were  lazy  in  the  old 
days.  They  weren’t  reporting.  They  were 
interested  in  writing  literature.  They 
didn’t  go  down  to  the  clubhouses.” 

But  “Television  changed  the  whole  ball 
game.  You’ve  got  to  give  the  reader  some¬ 
thing  extra,  that  he  won’t  get  out  of  tv. 
To  me,  the  game  is  the  tail  that  wags  the 
dog.” 

And  if  it  means  the  Yankee  outfielder 
Roy  White  won’t  talk  to  him  because  Al¬ 
len  attacked  him  in  print,  that’s  part  of 
the  ball  game.  And  it’s  not  an  easy  game 
by  a  long  shot. 

• 

AP  sends  Bria  to  UN; 
Max  Harrelson  retires 

George  Bria,  a  night  supervisor  on  the 
foreign  desk,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
United  Nations  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  as  chief  correspondent.  He  succeeds 
Max  Harrelson  who  has  retired. 

Bria,  a  native  of  Rome,  Italy,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Amherst  College.  He  worked  for 
the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Democrat  and  the 
Hartford  Courant  before  going  to  work 
for  the  AP  in  1942. 

Harrelson,  who  became  an  AP  staffer  in 
Albany  in  1932,  has  been  covering  the  UN 
since  1946.  He  will  edit  the  papers  of  U 
Thant,  the  former  Secretary  General. 


NIC  aide  at  ANPA 

Mrs.  Virginia  Riggs,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  public  schools  of  Odessa, 
Texas,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation  as  educational  services  staff 
consultant  for  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  (NIC)  program.  She  has  had 
experience  with  the  NIC  program  as  a 
teacher,  writer,  researcher  and  lecturer. 


The  question  has  been  raised  “delib¬ 
erately”  by  Superior  Judge  Julius  A. 
Leetham  who  will  preside  at  the  trial, 
scheduled  to  begin  November  9,  of  two 
men  who  are  charged  with  the  shotgun 
murder  of  a  four-year-old  child  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

At  the  end  of  a  statement  setting  his 
rules  for  controlling  publicity.  Judge 
Leetham  wrote:  “The  public  media  shall 
consider  themselves  bound  upon  release  of 
this  order.” 

State  Attorney  General  Elvelle  J. 
Younger  said  Judge  Leetham  had  advised 
him  that  the  order  was  issued  with  the 
expectation  that  a  higher  court  would  be 
asked  to  pass  on  its  validity  and  possibly 
enunciate  acceptable  publicity  guidelines. 

Judicial  code  revised 

By  coincidence,  the  issuance  of  the  order 
preceded  by  a  few  days  the  action  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  at  a  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  that  sends  a  revised 
Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  to  its  state  affili¬ 
ates  for  endorsement. 

The  code  (Canon  3)  requires  that  a 
judge  abstain  from  public  comment  about 
a  pending  proceeding  in  any  court  and 
should  require  similar  abstention  on  the 
part  of  court  personnel  subject  to  his  di¬ 
rection  and  control. 

Judge  Leetham’s  order  was  directed  at 
“all  agencies  of  the  public  media,  includ¬ 
ing  written  publications,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  and  their  respective  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  other  agents.” 

What  is  prohibited 

It  specifically  prohibits:  the  release  of 
any  statements  by  the  defendants  relating 
to  the  case;  the  use  of  any  documents,  ex¬ 
hibits  or  ether  evidence  on  which  the  court 
may  have  to  decide  about  admissability; 
comments  as  to  the  weight,  value  or  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  evidence  tending  to  establish 
guilt  or  innocence;  identification  of  pros¬ 
pective  witnesses  or  information  about  a 
probable  testimony;  witnesses’  comment 
on  the  case. 

Permissible  publicity  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  the  accused  person’s  name,  age, 
residence,  occupation  and  family  status; 
circumstances  of  the  arrest;  nature  of 
the  charges;  quotations  from  public  rec¬ 
ords  without  comment;  the  results  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  open  court. 

News  media  spokesmen  said  the  order 
goes  far  beyond  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  dissemination  of  news  in  other  cases. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  announced  it 
would  file  a  petition  with  the  California 
Court  of  Appeal  to  hear  arguments  that 
the  court’s  order  is  unconstitutional  in 
as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  press. 
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The  news  is  Nikon 


For  more  than  a  decade,  almost  every  major  news  event  has  been  chronicled 


by  the  Nikon  F.  The  same  Nikon  F  that  revolutionized  news  photography 


that  brought  the  news  to  life  with  spectacular,  spontaneous  pictures 


that  itself  made  news  with  its  rugged,  utterly  reliable  performance  in 


every  part  of  the  world 


And  now,  there's  the  Nikon  F2.  A  dramatic,  new  addition  to  the  foremost 


system  for  35mm  photography.  A  camera  that  gives  the  photographer  facilities 


never  before  available  to  him.  The  most  accurate  shutter  of  any  camera,  with 


the  widest  range  of  speeds  (ten  seconds  to  l/2000th) .  The  most  advanced  system 


for  thru-the-lens  exposure  control.  A  compact,  high-speed  motor  drive  system 


that  he  can  switch  from  one  Nikon  F2  to  any  other 


What's  more,  he  can  use  all  of  his  favorite  Nikon  F  lenses  because  they  all 
fit  the  Nikon  F2.  Which  makes  the  F2  a  doubly  sensible  addition  to  your 
camera  pool.  And,  if  you  have  not  yet  changed  to  Nikon,  there  never  was  a 
better  time  than  now. 

Nikon  F2.  Designed  to  cover  the  news  of  the  70' s.  See  it  at  your  Nikon 
dealer  or  write  for  details.  Nikon  Inc. ,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Subsidiary 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries ,  Inc .  [ISS 


Nikon  P2 


r _ 

Five  years  out 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


from  $10,677  to  $26,736  with  the  largest 
category  making  $15,535. 

Based  on  1970  figures,  the  department 
said  in  another  report  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  workers  with  a  few  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  earned  between  $9,000  and  $13,000  a 
year.  It  said  the  average  earnings  of  ex¬ 
perienced  accountants  ranged  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000. 

A  national  magazine,  using  government 
figures,  indicated  an  average  salary  for 
school  teachers  of  $9,772  and  for  federal 
workers  of  $10,286.  These  figures  were 
reported  in  May  of  this  year. 

The  current  salaries  for  all  the  MSU 
gi'aduates  giving  specific  pay  figures 
ranged  from  $5,000  to  $18,000.  The  $18,- 
000  was  for  a  newspaper  job,  and  the  low 
for  news  was  $8,448. 

‘The  greatest  problems' 

At  any  rate,  many  of  the  alumni  regard 
pay  as  one  of  journalism’s  greatest  prob¬ 
lems.  All  were  asked  to  indicate  what  they 
thought  were  the  key  difficulties  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  this  time. 

Three  categories  of  answers  stood  out: 
The  need  for  better  personnel  (cited  13 
times) ;  the  need  for  better  pay  (cited  12 
times)  and  the  need  for  better  personnel 
management  (cited  10  times).  The  only 
category  running  close  to  these  3  was 
censorship,  cited  5  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alumni  were 
asked  whether  their  present  salaries 
matched  their  expectations  for  this  point 
in  their  careers,  and  the  answers  indicated 
more  satisfaction  than  dissatisfaction.  The 
non  news  workers  indicated  slightly  more 
satisfaction. 

For  news  people,  the  results  were  9 
“yes”  and  6  “no”  with  some  not  answer¬ 
ing;  for  the  non  news  people,  the  results 
were  11  “yes"  and  6  “no”  and  others  not 
answering. 

The  alumni  commented  on  what  they 
regarded  as  problems  of  today’s  journal¬ 
ism. 

One  found  the  pay  degrading  and  was 
disillusioned  with  the  relationship  of  the 
editorial  and  advertising  departments:  “I 
have  had  stories  edited  so  that  the  effect 
was  changed,  and  I  have  been  told  to  put 
stories  and  pictures  on  the  front  page 
because  they  were  tied  to  advertising 
(and  once  not  to  write  about  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  that  I  considered  extremely  signifi¬ 
cant  until  such  day  as  the  owners  bought 
an  ad).” 


Another  alumnus  also  was  perplexed  by 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  tendency  to  bow 
to  advertising:  “Newspaper  management 
probably  shows  less  interest  in  developing 
personnel  than  other  firms  with  profes¬ 
sional  personnel.  Emphasis  seems  to  be  on 
sales  personnel  at  the  expense  of  editori¬ 
al.” 

Another  respondent  said  it  was  frustrat¬ 
ing  to  work  with  a  severely  tightened 
news  hole  and  deadlines  that  had  been 
moved  up  drastically. 

One  alumnus  believed  that  “newspapers 
must  do  more  with  the  journalism  schools 
to  help  graduates  develop.” 

Promotions  unearned 

Another,  reflecting  on  personnel  policies 
in  the  newsroom,  said  that  too  frequently 
good  reporters  were  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  when  their  capabilities  did  not 
fit  them  for  such  work.  He  said  the  most 
important  problem  was  to  “retain 
qualified  personnel  at  the  reporter¬ 
working  editor  level.” 

An  alumnus  who  was  critical  of  pay 
policies  also  objected  to  what  was  cited  as 
a  failure  to  pay  overtime  or  allow  com¬ 
pensatory  time  off  on  some  publications. 
“The  resulting  rat  race  must  surely  drive 
intelligent  men  to  other  fields,  and  I  can 
now  understand  the  spinoff  rate  from 
newspapering.” 

One  respondent  said  she  was  bitter 
about  the  treatment  of  women  in  news 
work  and  rated  it  the  number  one  problem 
of  the  field.  She  commented:  “I’m  continu¬ 
ally  amazed  at  the  amount  of  prejudice 
against  women — in  hiring,  promotions, 
added  responsibilities  etc  .  .  .  I’m  seriously 
thinking  about  getting  out  of  the  field 
entirely.” 

An  alumnus  who  had  switched  from  a 
newspaper  to  public  relations  voiced  con¬ 
cern  over  an  “alarming  trend  by  public 
officials  to  prey  on  the  press  as  a  political 
tool — using  new'spapers  and  TV  as  tar¬ 
gets.  .  .” 

A  graduate  who  had  left  news  work 
praised  journalism  in  general:  “I  feel 
that  without  a  doubt  my  career  has  been 
far  more  challenging  and  exciting  than 
that  of  any  of  my  high  school  and  college 
peers  (female)  and  most  of  the  males — 
particularly  in  fields  other  than  journal¬ 
ism.  I  have  had  far  more  opportunity  for 
travel,  for  glimpses  into  other  ways  of 
life  and  into  the  controlling  factions  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  than  most  people 
of  my  age.” 

*  m  * 

Boyd  L.  Miller  is  assistant  professor 
in  the  School  of  .Tournalism  at  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Vivian  F.  Date* 


Another  Eccentric 
for  Rochester,  Mich. 

The  Rochester  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  a  new 
weekly  of  the  Eccentric  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  began  publication  August  3. 

Vivian  F.  Oates  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper.  Ethel  Simmons 
has  been  appointed  news  editor. 

Mrs.  Oates  has  held  editorial  positions 
with  the  Eccentric  newspapers  for  almost 
three  years.  Joining  the  staff  in  1969,  she 
was  employed  as  Young  Eccentric’s  editor 
for  the  Eccentric  in  Birmingham  before 
becoming  editor  of  the  paper’s  Troy  edi¬ 
tion.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Miss  Simmons  joined  the  Eccentric  as 
arts  editor  in  1962  and  was  named  feature 
editor  in  February  of  1972.  Prior  to  that 
time  she  was  employed  with  the  Detroit 
Times  as  a  staff  writer  for  Pictorial  Liv¬ 
ing,  the  Sunday  section. 

Other  members  of  the  Rochester  staff 
are:  Mike  Charles,  city,  school  and  gener¬ 
al  assignment  reporter;  Helen  Parks, 
women’s,  arts  and  religious  news  report¬ 
er;  Steve  Dougan,  sports  and  Young  Ec¬ 
centric’s  writer  and  Lona  Askins,  staff 
photographer. 

Also,  Bill  Zandi,  advertising  represen¬ 
tative;  Elizabeth  R.  Cischke,  advertising 
representative;  Pat  Furnish,  advertising 
copy  lay-out  department;  David  J.  Wag¬ 
ner,  circulation  supervisor  and  Elaine 
Kastler,  receptionist  and  circulation  secre¬ 
tary. 

Two  newspapermen  sign 
for  film  about  Wallace 

A  Los  Angeles  production  firm  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  two  Alabama  newsmen.  Jack 
House  and  Dick  Smith,  to  produce  a  movie 
on  the  life  of  Governor  George  Wallace, 
based  on  a  book  written  by  them. 

The  movie,  to  be  produced  by  Maurice 
Smith  Productions,  will  be  titled  “The 
Wallace  Phenomenon.”  It  will  be  budgeted 
at  more  than  $1  million. 

House,  a  former  press  secretary  for 
Wallace,  is  editor  of  the  Shades  Valley 
(Ala.)  Sun.  Smith  is  publisher  of  the 
Sumter  County  (Ala.)  Journal. 
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Goss-Ferag  has 
a  sure  cure  for 


You  know  “the  smears.”  They 
show  up  right  after  a  beautiful 
press  run.  The  conveyor  grabs 
your  newspapers  and  smears 
them.  By  the  time  the  papers  get 
to  the  loading  dock,  you  wonder 
why  you  took  so  much  care  to 
produce  a  good-looking,  clearly- 
printed  newspaper  in  the  first 
place. 

Goss  has  changed  all  this. 

Visit  the  Goss-Ferag  exhibit 
at  ANPA/RI,  Booth  532.  See  for 
yourself  how  Goss  equipment 
can  carry  your  papers  from  the 
folder,  around  corners  and 
twists,  through  the  counter¬ 
stacker  and  deliver  them  to  the 
mailroom— clear  and  unmarked. 

Whether  you  produce  your 
newspaper  by  offset,  letter- 
press  or  gravure,  Goss-Ferag 
conveyors  make  sure  print  qual¬ 
ity  isn’t  sacrificed. 

We  realize  that’s  promising 
a  lot;  a  no-smear  newspaper. 
But  with  a  name  like  Goss,  you 
don’t  promise  more  than  you 
can  deliver. 

You  can  have  the  full  story 
on  Goss  mailroom  systems  by 
calling  (312)  656-8600  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  Harry  Andree.  Or  write: 
Goss  Mailroom  Systems,  5601 
West  31  St  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
60650. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 
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Monthly  paper  plays 
only  memorable  events 

Pennsylvania’s  newest  newspaper  is  a 
historically-oriented  monthly  tabloid 
called  the  Valley  Gazette. 

“It’s  more  like  a  magazine  in  the 
format  of  a  tabloid  newspaper,’’  explains 
Ed  Gildea,  editor  and  publisher,  in  the 
first  issue.  He  said  6,000  copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  free  in  the  towns  of  Lansford, 
Coaldale,  Summit  Hill  and  Nesquehoning 
in  central  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Gazette  is  something  Gildea  has 
wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time.  It’s  a  moon¬ 
lighting  venture.  He’s  also  editor  of  an 
18,000-circulation  daily,  the  Times  News, 
in  Lehighton. 

The  Gazette’s  16-page  introductory  is¬ 
sue  featured  a  photo  of  boys  lined  up  in  a 
coal  bleaker  picking  slate  in  the  1890’s. 
Reminiscences  of  men  who  picked  slate  as 
boys  are  included  in  an  accompanying 
story. 

The  August  issue  was  expanded  to  24 
pages  and  2,000  were  printed  for  sale  at 
85  cents  each.  Boys  and  girls  who  sell  the 
paper  are  paid  10  cents  each  out  of  the 
purchase  price.  The  advertising  rate  is 
$1.50  a  column  inch. 

Much  of  the  new  monthly’s  focus  is  on 
the  area’s  coal  mining  past. 

The  paper  is  made  up  in  the  basement 
of  the  Gildea  home  and  then  taken  to  the 
Times  News  for  printing  on  its  offset 
press. 

Gildea  appointed  his  wdfe,  Dolores,  as 
general  manager.  He  lists  Jack  Yalch  as 
associated  editor,  Gerald  Acalin  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  George  Harvan  as 
chief  photographer. 

After  assessing  the  situation  following 
publication  of  the  August  issue,  Gildea 
pronounced  the  venture  a  success. 

“We’re  breaking  even  and  have  nowhere 
to  go  but  up,’’  he  said. 

• 

Jim  Ferguson  III  joins 
Washington  National 

Jim  Ferguson  III  has  joined  the  new’s- 
paper  department  of  Washington  Nation¬ 
al  Insurance  Company  as  a  sales  rep- 
iT.sentative.  He  will  design  reader  service 
and  newspaperboy  insurance  programs 
for  newspapers  in  the  central  and  south¬ 
west  regions  of  the  U.S. 

Ferguson’s  grandfather,  Jim  G.  Fer¬ 
guson,  was  a  pioneer  in  newspaper  insur¬ 
ance  and  established  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  at  Wa.shington  National  in  1933. 
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CIRCULATION  MIXER — Summer  interns  in  the  circulation  sales  department  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  are:  from  left,  Debbie  Weinman,  Mike  Felien,  Rose  Doherty, 
Eileen  Terry,  Tom  Kuklalka  and  Bruce  Krefting. 


First  women  interns 
in  circulation  sales 

Three  summer  interns  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  metropolitan 
circulation  sales  department  are  women. 
All  have  been  previously  employed  in 
nightside  circulation — specifically  the  car¬ 
rier  service  department. 

The  three  are  Debbie  Weinman,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  junior  majoring  in 
social  work;  Rose  Doherty,  former  night- 
side  phoneroom  supervisor,  who  is  also 
attending  college,  and  Eileen  Terry,  a  so¬ 
phomore  majoring  in  social  work  at  St. 
Catherine’s  College  in  St.  Paul. 

Other  interns  are  Mike  Feilien,  a  so¬ 
phomore  at  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul, 
•studying  business  administration;  Tom 
Kukialka,  a  physical  education  major  at 
Anoka  Ramsey  Junior  College,  and  Bruce 
Krefting,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  English  education. 

All  six  interns  have  worked  for  the 
Star  and  Tribune  Company  part-time  for 
the  last  few  years.  Debbie  had  a  carrier 
car  route  in  the  Selby-Dale  are  of  St. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and 
let  us  insure  you  against  judgments  over  that 
amount.  We’re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  and  copy¬ 
right.  We  have  5  U.S.  offices  so  we’re  instantly 
available  for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details  from  our 
nearest  office.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San  Francisco  Chicago, 
Atlanta. 


Paul,  and  Tom  was  a  Sunday  special  driv¬ 
er. 

According  to  their  sujiervisor,  Biorn 
Carson,  metro  assistant  zone  .sales  super¬ 
visor,  they  have  also  worked  with  the 
carrier  training  programs. 

The  internship  program  is  in  its  sixth 
year.  Before  1972,  internships  were  only 
available  to  male  apjilicants.  Gerald 
Kane,  metro  circulation  manager,  said 
that  all  of  the  interns  will  have  the  option 
of  continuing  as  full-time  sales  managers. 
• 

Film  censorship  study 
wins  teachers’  prize 

A  study  of  efforts  to  censor  the  film 
classic,  “The  Birth  of  A  nation,’’  during 
the  first  year  of  its  release  was  adjudged 
the  best  graduate  student  paper  in  the 
history  division  of  the  Association  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism.  Author  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  Nickieann  Fleener-Marzec,  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Indiana  University. 

The  paper  won  the  Warren  Price  Com¬ 
petition,  with  a  cash  award  and  reading 
of  the  paper  at  the  association’s  meeting 
this  week  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 
Included  in  the  study  was  a  re-evaluation 
of  a  riot  at  Boston’s  Tremont  Theater  in 
1915  which  had  been  attributed  to  the 
film.  The  research  originated  in  a  gradu¬ 
ate  course  in  journalism  history  taught  by 
Prof.  Mary  Ann  Yodelis. 

Ms.  Fleener-Marzec  has  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Purdue  University  in  political 
science  and  a  master’s  degree  in  library 
science  from  Indiana  University. 
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By  Robert  C.  Davis 


Financial  Notes 


Speidel  to  go  public — Speidel  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Reno,  Nev.,  publishers  of  11 
daily  and  five  Sunday  newspapers  in  nine 
states  has  proposed  a  public  offering  of 
941,645  common  shares  125,000  of  which 
will  be  sold  within  the  company.  A  total 
of  816,645  shares  will  be  sold  to  certain 
stockholders,  with  none  of  the  proceeds 
accruing  to  the  company,  according  to  an 
offering  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.  will  hande  the  sale. 

*  «  * 

Cable  deal — Times-Mirror  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Long 
Island’s  Newsday,  has  agreed  to  sell  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary,  TM  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  of  Florida.  TelePrompTer  Corp., 
TM’s  principal  competitor  around  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  will  purchase  the  company, 
which  operates  10  cable  tv  systems  and 
holds  franchises  for  27  cities  and  counties 
in  Florida,  numbering  about  400,000 
households. 

While  the  value  of  TM’s  properties  are 
estimated  between  $5  and  $7  million,  the 
number  of  TelePrompTer  stocks  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  transaction  has  not  been 
disclosed. 

Times  Mirror  s  earnings  for  the  16- 
week  period  ending  July  16  were  69  cents 
a  share  on  net  income  of  $11.6  million, 
compared  to  58  cents  on  $9.7  million  for 
the  same  period  in  1971.  Revenues  went 
to  $170.2  million  from  $144.6  milion. 

For  the  28-week  period,  earnings  per 
share  climbed  to  $1.03  from  86  cents  a 
share  on  net  income  of  $17.4  million  from 
$14.4  million.  Revenues  totaled  $293.3 
million  from  $248.9  million. 

*  *  * 

Ridder  cancels  offer — The  public  offer¬ 
ing  of  538,444  shares  of  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  by  certain  stockholders  has  been 
cancelled  because  of  “unfavorable  market 
conditions.”  None  of  the  proceeds  were  to 
have  accrued  to  the  company. 

On  news  of  the  cancellation  (August 
18),  Ridder  climbed  two  points,  back  to 
$29  a  share,  its  price  before  the  proposed 
offering  was  registered  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission. 

*  «  * 

Harris-Intertype’s  quarter  —  Sales  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corp.  totalled  $370.9 
million,  compared  with  $351.9  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Earnings 
improved  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  $3.5 
million  or  56  cents  a  share  from  $2.9  mil¬ 
lion  or  46  cents  a  share  a  year  ago. 

*  *  « 

Separation  of  Cox  units — Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Journal,  and  other  newspapers 
in  Florida  and  Ohio,  plans  “a  complete 
separation”  from  Cox  Bi'oadcasting,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  shareholders  on  September  12. 

Cox  Enterprises,  the  parent  company 
which  owns  58%  of  the  broadcasting  unit 
— the  remainder  is  publicly  held — would 
distribute  1,000  shares  of  new  Cox  Broad¬ 
casting  preferred  stock  to  holders  of  Cox 
Enterprises  stock  on  a  tax-free  basis.  Jack 
Tan'er,  president  of  Cox  Enterprises, 
said  the  move,  termed  a  “spin-off  of  broad¬ 
casting  shares,”  would  enable  the  com¬ 


pany  to  concentrate  on  its  primary  in¬ 
terest,  newspapers. 

«  *  * 

Eltra  Corp.’s  growth  —  Eltra  Corp.,  a 
diversified  producer  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  reported  an  increase  in  net  income 
to  $5.0  million  or  77  cents  a  share  from 
$4.1  million,  or  54  cents  a  share,  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30.  Sales  were  $146.7 
million,  compared  to  $106.3  million  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  company  announced  plans  to  sell 
Burrus  Mills  Inc.,  a  94%-owned  flour  mill, 
to  Cargill  Inc.  for  about  $5  million  in 
cash. 

Grey  billings,  earnings  up — Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.  reported  gross  billings  of 
$116.5  million  for  the  half,  up  from  $97.8 
million  and  net  income  to  $892,000  or  72 
cents  a  share  from  $  680,000  or  56  cents  a 
share. 

On  a  fully  diluted  basis,  earnings  per 
share  for  the  period  was  70  cents  com¬ 
pared  to  54  cents.  Commissions  and  fees 
were  $17.4  million  up  from  $14.6  million. 

*  *  * 

DOLLAR  BRIEFS 
Southland  Paper  Mills  Inc.,  owners  of 
a  50-acre  tract  of  pine  trees  near  Lake 
Livingston  in  Trinity  County,  Tex.,  has 
agreed  to  set  aside  the  land  as  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  for  a  colony  of  red-cockaded  wood¬ 
peckers,  listed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
as  an  endangered  species. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  announced  plans 
to  construct  a  $4.1  million  stud  mill  at 
Thunder  Bay,  Ont.,  which  will  be  capable 
of  producing  50  million  board  feet  a  year. 

Southwest  Forest  Industries  Inc.  is  dis¬ 
cussing  possibilities  of  merger  with 
Strecher-Traung-Schmidt  Corp.,  a  graphic 
arts  printing  firm  with  offices  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  on  the 
basis  of  a  stock  transfer  worth  $13  for 
each  share  of  Strecher  common. 

Dayco  Corp.  reported  earnings  for  the 
quarter  of  60  cents  a  share,  38  cents  fully 
diluted,  on  net  income  of  $1.9  million, 
from  54  cents  a  share,  36  cents  fully  di¬ 
luted,  on  net  income  of  $1.7  million.  Sales 
were  $85.4  million,  compared  to  $77.5 
million  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Photon  Inc.  reported  a  net  loss  for  the 
first  half  of  1972  of  $279,464  on  sales  of 
$10.4  million,  compared  to  a  loss  of 
$1,294,280  on  sales  of  $7.5  million,  for  the 
first  half  of  1971,  not  including  $280,000 
income  for  settlement  of  patent  infringe¬ 
ments. 

Sun  Chemical,  Inmont  Corp.  and  Sin¬ 
clair  &  Valentine  Inc.,  a  division  of 
Wheelabrator  Frye  Inc.,  denied  that  lead 
pigments  used  in  certain  inks  are  a  health 
hazard  as  has  been  asserted  by  research¬ 
ers  at  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentis¬ 
try,  New  Jersey  Medical  School.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  said  most  colored  inks  and  all 
black  inks  are  based  on  non-lead  pig¬ 
ments. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  announced 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1 
rose  to  $1.49  a  share  on  net  income  of 
$15.3  million,  from  $1.06  a  share  on  net 
income  of  $10.6  million.  Sales  were  $187.5 
million  from  $146.8  million. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

8/li  8/23 


Amsrican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  17%  17% 

Booth  Nswspaptrs  (OTC)  .  35'/2  35'/] 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  .  57%  57</] 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  .  T/i  7 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  12%  11% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  43%  40'/j 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  7  6% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  SS'A  3*1/4 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  .  291/4  W'/, 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  57'/j  57% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  54%  54% 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  .  27%  27 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  38  38'/i 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  40%  40% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  2II/4  IT'A 

Panax  (OTC)  .  9%  »% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  21  20'/] 

Ouebecor  (OTC)  .  II  9'/] 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  27'/4  28% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  28yi  30'/] 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  44  43'/] 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  47%  47'/] 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  57'/j  59% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  51'/]  *0 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  3*'%  37 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10% 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  4iyi  43 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  i  *% 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  23'/]  23'/4 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  20%  21'/] 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  12%  11% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  29'/]  27'/] 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10'/]  10% 

Comsat  (NYSE)  .  SS'A  54% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  2i%  2iy( 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  50'A  52% 

Datascan  (OTC)  .  Ii%  |i% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  \T/t  iT/i 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  95%  94'A 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  16%  17% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  ..  .  94%  97'A 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  I38'/|  133% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  22'/]  23yi 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  33  34% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  49%  44% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  4I'A  43'% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  27'/]  27% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  I4'A  I*'/] 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  49'/i  49% 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  49  SI'A 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  10%  ll'A 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  34%  37'/] 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  40%  57% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  38  37% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4%  4'A 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  27'/4  27% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  27'/4  27% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  12%  |2'A 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  84  83 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  32%  32% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  11%  8'/] 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  M'A  13% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  82%  82 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  IB'A  IS'A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  14'/]  14 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  24'/4  2&'/i 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  32'A  32 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  19%  19'/] 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  15%  IS'/] 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  12  I2'A 

Doyle.  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  29'/]  28'/] 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  .  Iiyi  |2'A 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  I7>A  l*% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  31'/]  31 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  29%  30*/] 

Ogiivy.  Mather  (OTC)  .  45  44 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  .  —  1% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  32%  32% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  22'A  22% 
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JUST  ROLLING  ALONG — Billing  it  as  the  "longest"  advertisement  to  promote  a  rodeo,  the 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph  float  unrolled  almost  8,000  feet  of  newsprint  during 
the  Pikes  Peak  or  Bust  Rodeo  parade.  The  black,  white  and  orange  ad  showed  a  cowboy  reading 
a  newspaper,  the  trademark  of  the  Pikes  Peak  or  Bust  Rodeo. 


12  in  minorities 
training  program 
go  to  newspapers 

Columbia  University’s  fifth  summer 
training  program  to  prepare  minority 
group  members  as  television,  radio  and 
newspaper  reporters  awarded  certificates 
this  week  to  35  men  and  women,  bringing 
to  159  the  program’s  total  number  of 
graduates  since  1968, 

The  graduates — 26  blacks,  4  Chinese- 
Americans,  2  Mexican-Americans  and  3 
Puerto  Ricans — completed  an  11-week 
l)rogram  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Thirty-four  have  jobs  guaranteed 
at  stations  and  newspapers,  and  one  is  in 
the  process  of  being  placed  as  a  newspa- 
l)er  reporter. 

The  newspaper  unit  was  sponsored  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  10  newspapers; 
]V(isliitigto}i  Post,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Couri¬ 
er  Journal,  Denver  Post,  Omaha  ll’or/f/- 
Herald,  Miliraukee  Journal,  I^hiladelphia 
Dailg  Xeies,  Tallahttssee  (Fla.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Rochester 
(X.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  White 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch. 

A  grant  of  $2,500  for  each  student  it 
sponsored  was  made  by  each  participating 
newsijaper  excejit  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  wliose  grant  was  $3,000. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  newspaper 
unit’s  history,  editors  of  sponsoring  news¬ 
papers  participated  in  a  ‘‘Visiting  Editor 
Project.”  The  editors,  on  a  rotating  basis, 
came  to  Columbia  to  review  the  training 
l)roject  and  to  assist  in  the  publication  of 
the  class  newsi)ai)er,  Deadline. 

Co-directors  of  the  newspaper  unit  were 
Robert  C.  Maynard  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Earl  Caldwell  of  the  New  York 
Times.  They  were  on  leave  of  absence 
from  their  new.spapers. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Fred  W.  Friendly  and  Elie 
-Abel,  dean  of  the  Giaduate  School  of 
Journalism.  The  administrator  is  Stuart 
Dim,  a  former  reporter  for  Xcicsday,  and 
his  deputy  is  Fletcher  J.  Clarke,  a  1970 
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program  graduate  and  a  former  urban 
affairs  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Members  of  the  newspaper  unit  were: 

Lynn  G.  Anderson,  beginning  reporter 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’,  will  return 
to  that  paper. 

Mervin  Aubespin,  staff  artist  at  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal ;  will  return  to 
that  paper. 

Helen  Blue,  beginning  reporter  at  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News;  will  return  to 
that  paper. 

Alice  C.  Bonner,  news  aide  at  the 
Washington  Post;  will  return  to  that  pa¬ 
per. 

Robert  Collazo,  graduate  of  Washington 
Journalism  Center;  is  in  the  process  of 
being  placed. 

Sandra  C.  Dillard,  graduate  student; 
will  go  to  work  for  the  Denver  Post. 

.Alan  C.  Douglas,  will  go  to  work  for  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

M.  Scheryl  Gant,  research  assistant; 
will  go  to  work  for  the  White  Plains 
Reporter  Dispatch. 

Horace  W.  Gosier,  beginning  leporter 
at  the  Tallahassee  Democrat ;  will  return 
to  that  paper. 

•Anita  .1.  Sims,  secretary;  will  go  to 
work  for  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 

Gregory  D.  Stanford,  beginning  report¬ 
er,  Milwaukee  Journed;  will  return  to 
that  paper. 

Major  C.  Wells  Jr.,  copy  aide  at  the 
Washington  Post;  will  return  to  that  pa¬ 
per. 

Higgins  to  FCC  job 

Chester  A.  Higgins,  for  11  years  a 
senior  ed,itor  of  Jet  magazine  and  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the  Star  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ecorse,  Michigan,  has  been  named 
special  assistant  to  Benjamin  L.  Hooks, 
newly  appointed  Federal  Communications 
commissioner. 


Press  is  helped 
on  ‘high  risk’ 
stories  in  N.J. 

A  Princeton  N.J.  watchdog  agency — the 
Center  for  the  .Analysis  of  Public  Issues — 
exjtects  the  same  treatment  by  the  press 
on  a  study  of  New  Jersey  newspapers  as 
it  has  received  for  its  other  exposes. 

The  Nader-like  outfit,  headed  by  John 
Kolcsar,  a  former  AP  and  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  past  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  State  Community  Affairs  Department, 
has  completed  reports  on  poor  health 
care,  filthy  restaurants  and  ‘‘fast  buck” 
lawyers,  which  received  wide  circulation 
by  the  New  Jersey  press. 

.As  for  his  latest  interest  in  a  segment 
of  the  state’s  jiress,  Kolesar  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  same.  ‘‘The  press’  coverage  of 
Agnew,”  he  remarked,  ‘‘shows  the  press 
feels  it  can’t  be  in  a  position  of  concealing 
what  its  critics  say.  Editors  believe  they 
might  just  as  well  be  credited  with  print¬ 
ing  critical  stories,  as  blamed  for  sup¬ 
pressing  them.” 

Funded  by  the  Wallace  Eljabar  Fund, 
the  Center  is  provided  with  $100,000  a 
year,  which  goes  mostly  for  salaries  of  its 
six-member  staff.  Paul  N.  Ylvisaker, 
former  community  affairs  commissioner,  is 
on  its  board  of  trustees,  and  Gordon 
Mclnec,  director  of  the  fund,  is  one  of  its 
chief  supporters. 

While  Kolesar  declined  to  spell  out  de¬ 
tails  of  his  press  study,  he  said  the  center 
is  geared  to  investigate  stories  or  subjects 
over  a  three  or  four-month  period  that 
might  not  result  in  anything  publishable. 
He  calls  it  “high-risk  material”  on  which 
newspapers  won’t  chance  wasting  the  time 
and  manpower. 
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Margaret  Truman  Daniel  and  her  husband,  E. 
Clifton  Daniel,  an  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 


NANA  serializes 
new  Truman  book 

by  his  daughter 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
has  bought  first  and  second  serial  rights 
to  the  forthcoming  book  "Harry  S. 
Truman”  by  Margaret  Truman  Daniel, 
outbidding  several  other  syndicates. 

NANA  is  offering  the  serialization  of 
the  book  to  newspapers  in  14  installments 
of  up  to  2,000  words  each  for  release  in 
late  November  or  early  December. 

The  book,  to  be  published  by  William 
Morrow  &  Company  Inc.,  in  January,  has 
already  raised  some  controversy  among 
historians.  The  Washington  Star  &  News, 
in  a  front  page  story  August  8,  inter¬ 
viewed  scholars  who  complained  that 
Truman  had  reserved  from  the  public  his 
most  important  private  papers  which  he 
has  allowed  only  his  daughter  to  see.  The 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
followed  with  stories  on  the  mounting  con¬ 
troversy. 

Life  Magazine  has  bought  rights  to  70 
pages  of  the  929-page  author’s  manuscript 
and  will  publish  its  excerpts  earlier,  but 
they  will  not  overlap  the  NANA  serializa¬ 
tion. 

The  syndicated  installments  will  dis¬ 
close  the  nature  of  President  Truman’s 
feelings  toward  President  Roosevelt,  his 
wife  and  children ;  his  most  private 
thoughts  on  the  dropping  of  the  A-bomb, 
the  way  he  reached  his  decision  to  fight  in 
Korea,  and  how  he  came  to  fire  General 
MacArthur,  and  many  other  as  yet  undis¬ 
closed  views  on  outstanding  political  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  past  half  century. 

Among  the  documents  included  in  the 
book  are  300  unpublished  letters  Truman 
wrote  to  his  mother,  sister,  and  daughter 
during  moments  of  crisis  in  his  life. 

There  are  also  some  50  unpublished  pri¬ 
vate  memos  which  the  President  jotted 
down  to  record  his  private  thoughts  when 
great  events  were  in  the  making. 

Margaret  Truman’s  book  is  also  a  Janu¬ 
ary  selection  of  the  Book  of  the  Month 
Club. 


Syndicate  lists 
series  authors 
for  Fall  release 

“My  Son,  the  Celebrity,”  a  six-part 
series  by  Joan  Rattner  Heilman,  is  the 
first  set  of  articles  among  a  half  dozen 
scheduled  for  distribution  before  the  end 
of  the  year  by  New  Era  Features  (New 
York). 

It  is  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
usually  drastic  effect  the  celebrity’s  prom¬ 
inence  has  on  his  parents,  according  to 
Jean  Sprain  Wilson,  syndicate  editor  who 
is  a  former  AP  writer. 

Ms.  Heilman,  w’ho  was  woman’s  editor 
of  This  Week,  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
magazines  and  has  co-authored  a  book  on 
Weight- Watchers  with  Jean  Nidetch 
called  “Memoirs  of  a  Big  Loser,”  and 
another,  “Kenneth’s  Complete  Book  on 
Hair,”  to  be  published  in  October  by  Dou¬ 
bleday.  She  is  also  a  co-author  of  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  with  Kenneth,  the 
hairdresser. 

Other  writers  whose  series  will  be 
offered  in  the  Fall  include: 

Max  Harrelson,  retired  AP  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  United  Nations; 

Grace  Naismith,  a  senior  editor  for 
Reader's  Digest; 

Jean  Baer,  special  projects  director  for 
Seventeen  Magazine,  author  of  “Second 
Wife”  which  is  being  syndicated  by  Dou¬ 
bleday. 

Betty  Moore,  “Our-Woman-in- America” 
correspondent  for  Elle,  formerly  with  the 
Saturday  Review. 

Joy  Miller,  former  AP  woman’s  editor. 

Marilyn  Lane,  former  Miami  News 
features  writer,  contributor  to  shelter 
magazines. 

And  Ms.  Wilson.  Before  joining  the  AP 
in  1961,  she  was  woman’s  editor  and 
columnist  for  the  Miami  News.  Her  first 
series,  a  candid  view  of  pregnancy  called 
“Nine  Awkward  Months,”  was  self- 
syndicated  to  59  papers  in  1951. 


Readers  are  lenient 
on  Anderson  mistake 

Readers  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  Ameri¬ 
can  News  who  expressed  themselves  on 
the  subject  of  Jack  Anderson’s  controver¬ 
sial  broadcast  about  Senator  Thomas  Ea- 
gleton’s  alleged  drunken  driving  citations 
generally  have  forgiven  him  for  the  error 
and  favor  giving  the  columnist  another 
chance. 

Readers’  letters  in  response  to  a 
precede  that  appeared  with  Anderson’s 
column  for  five  days,  August  5-9,  were 
approximately  2  to  1  in  favor  of  retaining 
him  as  a  columnist,  the  newspaper  report¬ 
ed. 

The  precede  had  asked  for  comments 
about  whether  Anderson’s  broadcast  of 
unverified  information  about  the  short- 
time  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  should  prompt  the  American  News 
to  cancel  Anderson’s  column. 
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Frank  Warren  dies; 
Houston  Chronicle 
president  since  ’67 

Frank  E.  Wan*en,  52,  president  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  died  in 
his  sleep,  (August  18)  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  where  he  was  vacationing. 

He  began  his  career  with  the  Chronicle 
as  a  carrier  boy  in  the  old  Studewood 
district,  rising  through  the  years  to  pres¬ 
ident  in  1967. 

A  native  of  Navasota,  Warren  went  to 
Houston  with  his  family  in  1928.  Three 
years  later  he  joined  the  Chronicle.  Ex¬ 
cept  during  World  War  II,  when  he 
served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  in 
the  African-Mediterranean-European  the¬ 
aters,  Warren’s  service  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  unbroken. 

After  his  days  as  a  carrier,  he  contin¬ 
ued  at  the  Chronicle  as  a  “dock  boy”  in 
the  circulation  department.  After  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army,  Warren  returned 
to  the  paper  as  an  accountant  while  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Houston  and  the  South  Texas  College  of 
Commerce.  He  held  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
business  administration,  and  also  was  a 
certified  public  accountant. 

In  1958,  Warren,  then  chief  accountant 
of  the  Chronicle,  was  named  treasurer 
and  controller.  In  1960  he  became  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company. 

Warren  was  married  to  the  former  Mil¬ 
dred  Guinn,  who  survives  him.  He  also 
leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter,  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters. 


Sam  Raddon  Jr.,  88,  a  newspaperman 
for  75  years  in  Oregon,  Utah  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  August  7. 


William  S.  Miller,  60,  editor  and  pub- 


IFOffCOr  70  ' 
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SUBSCMPTIOM. 


lisher  of  the  Logan  (0.)  Daily  News  for 
25  years  and  a  former  Marine  Corps  news¬ 
man;  August  10. 

*  *  * 

Florence  J.  Bartenfeld,  69,  women’s 
and  music  editor  of  the  Toledo  (0.)  Times 
in  the  1930s;  August  8. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Vopni,  74,  former  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Davidson  (Sask.)  Leader  and 
mayor  there;  president  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association  1955; 
August  11. 

*  *  * 

Sheldon  (Barney)  Keitel,  52,  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  staffer,  former  copy  editor 
at  the  Cincmnati  Enquirer;  August  10. 

«  *  * 

Richard  L.  Maher,  69,  political  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  Press  for  40  years; 
August  10. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Ryan,  59,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Caledonia  (Minn.)  Argus  for  35  years; 
August  10. 

*  *  * 

Geraldine  Saltzberg,  80,  former  mu¬ 
sic  critic  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star; 
July  25. 

•  *  * 

John  T.  Madigan,  60,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects  for  ABC  News;  former  news 
program  producer;  August  17. 

♦  «  * 

Neil  Homer  Smith,  63,  author  and 
World  War  II  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Negro  Press;  former  Chicago  Daily  De¬ 
fender  reporter;  August  17. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Egan  Jr.,  72,  New  York 
Times  advertising  manager  1942-46,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  director  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  1946-1950;  education  fund 
raiser;  August  18. 

W:  *  * 

Frank  L.  Kane,  81,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  consultant;  formerly  on  the  ad  staff 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register; 
August  12. 
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Joseph  P.  Courtney,  45,  copy  reader 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers; 
August  12. 

*  «  * 

Carlton  E.  Hill,  68,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen;  former 
reporter  for  the  Hartford  Courant;  Au¬ 
gust  18. 

*  «  * 

Patrick  J.  Reynolds,  59,  retired 
(1971)  circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times;  August  18. 

*  *  ♦ 

Chilton  R.  Bush,  76,  retired  (1961) 
head  of  the  communications  department 
at  Stanford  University;  consultant  on 
newspaper  research  projects;  August  22. 

*  *  * 

Paul-Emile  Prince,  57,  sports  writer 
for  La  Presse  and  Montreal  Matin;  Au¬ 
gust  21. 

*  *  « 

Robert  W.  Stei’enson,  former  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Staten 
Island  (N.Y.)  Advance  and  the  Bayonne 
(N.J.)  Times;  August  13. 

*  *  * 

Hazel  A.  Anderson,  63,  editor  of  Fam¬ 
ily  Life  pages  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
for  30  years;  August  4. 


E'lH  Mailer  dispute 

stops  presses 

)  York 

Vt'he'  at  N.Y.  Times 

n  fund 

New  York  Mailers  Union  No.  6  (ITU) 
stopped  publication  of  the  New  York 
adver-  Times  for  Monday  (August  21),  except 
id  staff  copies  of  an  early  press  run. 

tgister;  The  immediate  cause  of  the  stoppage 

was  the  elimination  of  one  mail  room 
clerk’s  job,  but  the  long-i-ange  issue  in¬ 
volved  management’s  right,  under  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  abolish  work  assignments  while 
the  matter  is  being  arbitrated. 

George  E.  McDonald,  president  of  the 
union,  insisted  that  a  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  required  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  pending  outcome  of  arbitration.  But 
John  H.  Mortimer,  the  Times’  director  of 
industrial  relations,  pointed  to  a  recent 
arbitration  ruling  that  the  status  quo 
clause  did  not  freeze  “all  conditions”  at 
the  New  York  News  until  an  award  was 
issued.  The  Times  and  the  News  are  par- 
m  ties  to  a  common  contract  through  the 

Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City. 
T  The  Times  offered  to  arbitrate  the  work 

change  and  conceded  that  the  award  could 
include  money  damages  to  the  individual 
affected. 

The  Times  mailers  walked  off  their  jobs 
Sunday  night  by  order  of  their  union 
— n  I  president,  who  charged  the  management 

.  and  ■  ^  contract  violation.  They  returned 

I  to  work  Monday  night  after  the  Times 

•  had  obtained  a  state  court  order.  Federal 

•  mediators  then  sought  to  resolve  the  dis- 
- 5  pute. 

I  is  an- 1  The  Times  estimated  the  stoppage  had 
J  cost  $340,000.  The  Monday  press  run  was 
immmmS  to  be  around  850,000  copies. 
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WHY  YOU  BEHAVE  THAT 
2-part  column  by  Dr.  S.  Didato  (Be¬ 
havior  Scientist).  1st — explains  why 
readers  act,  think,  feel  as  they  do.  2nd 
gives  practical  science  based  tips  on 
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weekly  to  m.an  who  can  replace  writer-  large  dailies,  1930-1954.  Also  movie 
adman  just  lost  to  big  magazine.  Box  press  books.  Box  1327,  Station  A,  To- 
1239,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ronto,  Canada. 


Authorized  by_ 


Classification. 


PRESTIGIOUS  ORIENT  MAGAZINE  - - - - 

requires  joint  venture  with  company  or  |  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

individual  concern.  Must  have  some  j  - - - — _ _ _ 

advertising  and  distribution  back-  !  appi>atoatq  pop  pq'ta'T'p  mAY 
ground.  Box  1248,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ESTATE.  TAX. 

i  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 

_ _ ;  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 

.xFir-  riirro  i  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

DUE  BILLS 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE,  INC 
120054 Pacific  Hiiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa  98188] 
1206)878  8900 


MEMORABILIA  WANTED 

»  i,.  Uox  189,  Mount  Pleasaii 

DISCARDED  ARCHIVES  of  publica¬ 
tions:  news  photos,  art  work,  cartoons, 

libraries,  letters  from  readers,  etc.  Co-  'The  DIAL  Agency.  I 
hasco,  321  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001 
10007.  "America’s  No.  1  News 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  huyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  .St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala,  (205)  262-2411 

IT’S  NOT  'THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  liuys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Bo;:  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48858. 

'The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspniier  Broker.” 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 
To  Run: _ Weeks - Till  Forbidden  | 

Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 
BBaamiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiM 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^EWSPAPERsTwT^iLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW  SPAPEUS  W ANTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BVY 


CENTURY  OLD  PENNSYLVANIA 
weekly.  Current  annual  volume  over 
$100,000  and  growinp.  Good  cash  flow. 
Complete  plant.  Nice  community  con¬ 
venient  Baltimore.  Washinjfton,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

WEEKLY  in  Southern  New  England. 
Paid  circulation,  money  maker,  estab¬ 
lished.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order J 


4-wetks  . 

.  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-week$  . 

. $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-week$  . 

. $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . 

.  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 

or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines 

minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 


•idditional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(RemlHanc*  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submiffed  unless 
credit  has  been  established.! 


4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  maiied  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av#.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  ItUVERS  fo 
(luilies  null  liii'ice  weeklies.  Inriiriii:ilii)i 
sti'ii'tly  cniirKleiitinl. 

Dl.XIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Uox  4'.I0.  Cndsden.  Alii.— .‘I.IPO'J 
Pli:  (20.'))  rifG-ria.Ifi 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

TRADE  PAPER  OR  WEEKLY  suliur- 
lian  pajier  or  group,  estabiisheil  and 
profitable,  by  financially  qualified  and 
oxiierienced  buyer.  Box  1288,  Editor  & 
Puiiiisher. 


ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  wanterl  by 
(lualified  buyer.  Will  consider  either 
outright  purchase  or  partnership.  Write 
Box  1295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
i  help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
I  invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE,  at  a  bargain,  complete  hot 
type  setup  for  a  daily  newspaiver,  by 
item  or  in  lots,  available  soon.  Lot  in¬ 
cludes  13  linecasting  machines  (5 
Comets)  comi>lete  with  TTS  operating 
units,  magazines  and  fonts;  two  Lud- 
lows  with  fonts,  Elrod,  Compugraphic 
Justape  Jr.,  Vandercook  page  proof 
press.  Wesel  powered  galley  proof 
press,  4  Fairchild  standard  perforators, 
two  full  page  powered  storage  cabinets, 
20  turtles,  saws,  many  other  items.  Tell 
us  what  you  need;  we  probably  have  it. 
Write  Kankakee  Daily  Journal,  8  Dear- 
liorn  S(iuare.  Kankakee,  Illinois  or 
phone  (815)  933-7711. 


J  USTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  |>ersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  cumputers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

.  1  PHOTON  713-10  and  2  Photon  200-B 
photo-typesetters  in  excellent  condition. 
Will  demonstrate.  Sacrifice.  Ph :  (414) 
231-3800  Monday-Friday  9AM-5PM. 


SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litbo  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
er;'  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOIO. 


OFFICE  MACHINERY 

NCR  ELECTRONIC  accounting  system. 
Complete  with  card  reader  and  caixl 
punch.  120  totals.  Can  lie  used  as  con¬ 
sole  for  hard  copy  posting  or  as  card  in, 
card  out  system.  Will  sell  all  or  part. 
$7500.  Call  Mr.  Clemens  (415)  454-3020. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  sorite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


OFFSET  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
32-Page  Hoe-Aller  Web  Offset  Press 
8  (4-Page)  Printing  Units 
2  Color  Humps 
End  Roll  Stands 
Twin  60  HP  Drives 
Hoe  Printmaster  Folder  with  Balloon 
^  Former 

!  Excellent  press  geared  for  30,000  IPH. 

'  Will  accept  webs  to  36"  in  width  and 
roll  stands  will  accommodate  42"  diam¬ 
eter  paper  rolls. 

Utilizes  a  22%"  cutoff  and  color  humps 
j  allow  spot  color  without  reducing  page 
j  capacity. 

'  Available  Immediately 

Priced  to  Sell 
I  Exclusive 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

;  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64108  (816)  221-9060 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New;  Econ- 
,  O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut- 
'  off  press.  Designed  and  manufucture<l 
I  by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
I  (206)  762-6770. 


TWO.  THREE  OR  FOUR  used  Goss 
Community  units  in  good  condition  and 
Compugraphic  2961  single  or  twin  lens. 
All  etiuipment  must  lie  in  goo<l  condi¬ 
tion.  Send  description  and  price  to  Box 
1208.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  MODEL  227  MUELLER  insert¬ 
ing  machine  -with  jacket  and  3  heads 
—must  lie  in  good  condition.  Reply  to 
R.  Hanes,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O. 
Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596. 


NLWSP.4PER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

CIRCUL.ATION  PLUS  is  a  must  month 
after  month.  Professional  phone  rooms, 
loO'.i:  verified  orders,  any  zone. 
CIRCULATION  PLUS 
P.O.  Box  591,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Tel:  (203)  528-6990 


I  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  growth 
)  is  our  business.  We  write  100%  veri¬ 
fied  orders.  Phone  rooms,  field  crews. 
Any  zone!  Universal  Circulation,  P.O. 
Box  1425,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 
(609)  893-2567. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

\  PRESS-TTME  AVAILABLE 
\  Also  Complete  Composition 

j  and  Make-up  Facilities 

:  6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
I  Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap- 
{  able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages:  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
,  including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pubtish- 
'  ing  Co..  Stirling,  N.J. 


j  SIX  (6)  UNIT  GOSS  Community  offset- 
j  iiuality  printing,  with  suburban  folder. 
I  (Capable  of  printing  24  page  standard 
'  or  48  tabloid  pages  at  18,000  per  hour. 
:  Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Ron  Mois- 
I  sinac  (201)  349-9090,  The  Reporter, 

909  Fischer  Blvd.,  Toms  River.  N.J. 
1  08753. 


LEITZ  ENLARGER  FOCOMAT  IIC 
like  new.  Advanced  optical  and  me¬ 
chanical  design.  Phone  (414)  231-3800 
Monday  thru  Friday  9AM-5PM. 

HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  200B  Photon 
available  in  October.  Parts  and  spare 
disc  included.  C.  Landis,  'The  Bulletin, 
1526  Hill  St.,  Bend,  Ore.  97701. 


ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately — 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard  ;  Tele-  ; 
;  type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt. ;  Proof 
;  Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
.  waxer  pw  752  model;  Arkay  F  186 
j  Print  Dryer;  Model  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 


1  PHOTON  713-10  Model  TCM  31-B 
;  with  Photo  Unit;  2  Photon  200-B  Photo,  i 
:  Typesetters  with  all  accessories.  All  in  ! 
I  excellent  condition.  Make  offer.  Write 
I  or  phone  D.C.  Rowley,  Star-Beacon, 

:  Ashtabula,  Ohio  44004.  (216)  998-2323.  [ 


j  J  USTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
I  excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
I  for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  i 
!  Wise.,  nnd  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  lOOlO 


j  ALL  MODELS 

1  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

j  PRINTCRAFT  REPRF.SENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


}  WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don't  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
I  Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH — 44266. 


URBANITE  SATELLITE  3-color  unit, 
3  years  old.  Box  1151,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


8-UNIT  GOSS 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  LETTERPRESS 
22%"  Cutoff — 90°  Plate  Stagger 
Geared  for  50,000  IPH 
6  Units  Anti-Friction  design 
2  Half  Decks  MARK  I  DESIGN 
2  Units,  1  Half  Deck  and  Double  Color 
Hump  MARK  II  DESIGN 
One  double  folder  and  one  single  folder 
each  equipped  with  skip  slitters  and 
double  upper  formers. 

Reels  and  Tensions 
Offered  complete  at  bargain  prices 
or  can  be  split. 

Available  by  January  1,  1973 
Can  still  be  seen  on  edition 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


FAIRCHILD  COIXJR  KING— 4  units 
complete  with  half  and  quarter,  double 
I  parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (S12)  738-1200. 


I  GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS.  2  units 
I  and  folder.  Immaculate  condition.  New 
I  1964.  Running  quality  work.  $25,000. 
I  Suburban  Newspapers,  Box  657,  Cuper- 
I  tino,  Calif.  95014  or  call  (408)  255-7500. 


Help 

Wanted  • .  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES  MANAGER 
400,000  suburban  weekly  group.  Zone 
2.  Company  also  operates  large  courier 
delivery  system.  Sales  staff  responsible 
for  r.o.p.  and  distribution  sales.  Re¬ 
quires  strong  administrator  and  aggres¬ 
sive  polished  salesman.  Include  finan¬ 
cial  history  and  needs  with  resume. 
Box  1088,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Sharp,  experi¬ 
enced.  Excellent  opportunity  on  SOM 
Zone  5  weekly  multiple  in  midst  of 
rapid  growth.  Box  1300,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ARTISTS 

STAFF  ILLUSTRATOR 
PAGE  LAYOUT  "ARTIST" 

Terrific  opportunity  for  creative  pro  to 
help  create  and  layout  lively  daily/ 
Sunday  package  of  reading.  Leading 
Midwest  newspaper  in  beautiful,  good- 
life  city.  Top  pay  for  right  person.  Box 
1244,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
^isPLAY^^DVEKUSim 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WE  OFFER  a  qualified  and  conscien¬ 
tious  circulation  builder  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  3  years  proven  ability — 

(1)  A  challenging  opportunity 

(2)  Start  as  a  supervisor 

(3)  Large  AM  paper.  Zone  2 

(4)  Salary  plus  car  allowance  plus  ex¬ 
penses  plus  bonus 

And  a  desirable  future. 

Send  full  resume  in  your  first  letter. 
Box  1247.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  move  up.  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experience<l  supervisor  or 
assistant  to  share  No.  2  position. 
Needs  knowle<lge  of  district  manager 
and  independent  dealer  operation.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  and  suburban  knowledge.  Zone 
5.  82.000  circulation  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  Box  1182.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  wanted  for 
route  development  in  suburban  expan¬ 
sion  program  on  medium  sized  after¬ 
noon  daily.  If  you've  got  what  it  takes 
we  have  a  plan  that  can  help  you  be¬ 
come  a  circulation  manager  within  36 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  move  ahead 
fast.  Starting  salary  to  $188  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
Cullen,  CM,  The  Daily  Journal,  Eliza-  i 
beth,  N.J.  07207. 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED  district  , 
man  on  a  metropolitan  or  medium  daily  j 
who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  circulation  I 
manager  on  a  20.000  combination  in 
Zone  3?  If  so,  send  full  resume  to  Box 
1275,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  i 

Publisher  of  three  leading  periodicals 
for  the  antiques  trade  wants  a  creative 
circulation  director  who  can  create  and 
carry  out  direct  mail  promotions  for 
all  three  publications  ns  well  as  man¬ 
age  the  circulation  departments  of  the 
publications.  Send  resume  to  E.  A. 
Babka.  Babka  Publishin-r  Co..  P.O  Box 
10.50,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER — Opportunity  knocking  for  an  en¬ 
ergetic  circulator  who  is  probably  a 
No.  2  person  on  a  small  daily  or  a 
supervisor  on  a  large  daily.  Our  ex¬ 
panding  circulation  department  is  in 
need  of  an  aggressive  hard  working  as¬ 
sistant  who  is  strong  on  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  and  well  versed  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Starting  salary  $150. 
Send  your  resume  today  to  Paul  Gaz¬ 
away,  Concord  Monitor,  Concord  N.H.  : 
03301. 

TAKE  CHARGE  PERSON  on  the  way 
up  for  home  delivery  area  manager.  ' 
Six-day  morning,  new  position.  Send 
complete  resume,  accomplishments  and  ^ 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  dis-  : 
trict  manager  (l)oy  operation)  who  has 
ability  to  move  up  in  an  aggressive, 
growing  morning  operation.  New  j 
plant,  modern,  computerized  mail-  ' 
room.  $165  a  week  salary  bonuses. 
Fringes.  Blue  Cross,  free  life  insur¬ 
ance,  company  paid  retirement  and 
paid  vacation.  Car  furnished  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  use.  Plenty  of 
beautiful  fresh  ocean  air  to  breathe. 
Call  Joseph  L.  Youngblood,  (609)  345- 
1111  days,  or  927-6228  evenings. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  \ 

PRESTIGE  ORGANIZATION  seeks  the  i 
services  of  a  circulation  travelling  sales  i 
representative,  due  to  continued  expan-  1 
sion.  The  work  is  intriguing,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  challenging,  the  potential  re-  I 
wards  are  exciting.  If  you  think  you  ' 
can  sell  to  circulation  people,  then  sell 
us  on  your  talents,  your  confidence, 
your  experience.  Position  pays  salary  -|- 
expenses  against  commission  -4-  Ixjnuscs.  I 
Area  5.  Box  1261,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— Hot 
metal  and  cold  type.  KnowIe(lgeable, 
mature  and  experienced  in  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  in  cost  reduction.  Suburban 
area.  Eastern  United  States.  Reply  to 
Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITION  SUPERVISOR  —  Ex¬ 
perience  in  computerized  phototype  and 
paste-up  area.  Capable  of  managing  de¬ 
partment  from  mark-up  and  dispatch 
to  final  paste-up  of  mechanical  art. 
Write  fully  for  this  important  posi¬ 
tion.  Bo-x  6063,  Providence.  R.  I.  02904. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  po¬ 
sition  avaiiable  with  the  progressive 
and  successful  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW- 
JOURNAL.  Reriuires  minimum  of  2 
years  successful  ad  sales  experience. 
Modern  offset  operation,  new  plant, 
part  of  the  DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Reply  in  confidence  to :  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas  Nev. 
89101. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Southern  Jewish  monthly  magazine 
needs  hard-selling  ad  salesman-ad 
manager.  Good  salary-commission  for 
right  individual.  Write  American  Jew-  i 
ish  Times-Outlook,  P.O.  Box  10306,  , 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28201. 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  multi-edition  ; 
New  England  offset  daily  needs  a  dis-  ! 
play  advertising  manager  who  can  j 
manage,  sell  and  grow  with  an  expan-  I 
sion  minde<l  organization.  This  is  un-  i 
usual  opportunity  for  the  right  person  | 
who  has  proven  ability  in  sales  and 
management.  Reply  with  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  RETIREMENT? 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGE’R  with  leader¬ 
ship  and  sales  skills  needed  for  34,000 
northern  Illinois  daily.  Want  person 
who  can  increase  volume  of  an  already 
high  volume  operation.  Excellent  mar¬ 
ket,  fine  community.  goo<l  facilities. 
Send  all  details  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1294,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


LIVE.  WORK, 

AND  ENJOY  LIFE 
in  Southern  California.  We  are  a  fast- 
growing.  large  suburban  weekly  group, 
with  new  plant  and  equipment.  You 
can  join  our  team  if  you  are  an  out¬ 
standing  display  advertising  salesman. 
You  will  make  top  dollar  in  a  top 
dollar  market.  Sun,  surf,  ski,  and  she 
in  the  premised  land.  Send  a  complete 
.-esume,  record,  references,  and  picture 
to  Box  1303,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
TODAY  1 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
jierson  28  to  35  as  display  ad  manager 
for  Midwest  daily.  Degree  not  essential. 
More  important  is  dynamic,  aggressive 
and  organized  manager  with  solid  pro¬ 
fessional  sales  background.  Compensa- 
fion  to  match  ability.  Box  1286,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  $20,000 
guarantee  against  commissionable  pro¬ 
gram  to  top  calibre  person  ca[)nble  of 
handling  the  big  accounts.  Large  Zone 
2  suburban  weeklies.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher 

SALES  MANAGER 

for  large  East  Coast  weekly  chain, 
grossing  more  than  most  non-metre 
dailies.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
I  with  in-depth  experience  in  sales,  sales 
I  promotion  and  the  ability  to  lead  and 
:  direct  sales  personnel. 


Are  you  a  former  retail  ad  person  who  j 
can  make  fast,  accurate  layouts?  Grow-  j 
ing  Florida  resort  daily  needs  backup  ! 
person  for  retail  staff.  Layouts  for  com  j 
posing  room  only — no  finished  art.  i 
Write  Box  1193,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESPER-  \ 
SON  for  The  Houston  Post,  the  South-  ; 
west's  leading  morning  newspaper.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  sales¬ 
person  now  in  a  smaller  market  or 
one  who  desires  challenge  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in  the 
United  States.  A  minimum  of  two  years 
experience  is  re(iuired.  The  job  also 
requires  the  ability  to  work  quickly 
and  efficiently  under  pressure.  We  pay 
well  and  offer  a  uniciue  bonus  system 
which  depends  upon  your  achievements 
and  no  one  else's.  We  also  believe  in 
promotion  by  ability;  for  example,  the 
Retail  Advertising  management  group 
averages  35  years  of  age  with  one  mem- 
l>er  under  .30.  If  you  seek  to  broaden 
your  experience  in  what  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  markets  to¬ 
day.  write  us  now. 

The  Houston  Post.  Personnel  Dept., 
4747  Southwest  Freeway,  Houston, 
Texas  77001 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Must  have  had  previous  experience, 
preferably  as  advertising  manager  for 
sizable  operation. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity!  Substantial 
salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
responsibility.  Attractive  incentive  plan. 
If  you  are  ready  and  able  to  go.  this 
is  it!  Area  1.  Write  Box  1266.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hoppers  please  don’t  apply!  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 


OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY  newspaper 
(circulation  4000)  in  foothills  of  North 
Cascades  looking  for  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  proven  competency  in  selling 
and  laying  out  local  display.  At  least 
$180  a  week  to  start,  expenses,  poten¬ 
tial  part-ownership.  Great  country  for 
horses,  hiking,  fishing,  hunting,  camp¬ 
ing,  etc.  Clean  air,  sunshine,  wonderful 
for  raising  kids.  Write  Bruce  Wilson, 
publisher,  Omak  (Chronicle,  Box  553. 
Omak,  Wash.  98841. 


ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY 

Immediate  growth  opportunity  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  someone  with  3  or  4  years  experience  in  retail  ad 
copy  and  client  contact — preferably  with  a  daily  newspaper. 
If  you  like  the  challenge  and  fast  pace  of  retail  advertising, 
have  a  demonstrated  success  and  are  ready  to  move  profes¬ 
sionally,  we  may  have  a  fit. 

The  person  we  hire  will  enjoy  excellent  corporate  benefits,  in¬ 
teresting  work  in  friendly  surroundings,  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  real  contribution  to  our  retail  advertising  effort. 
Interested?  Qualified?  If  you  can  answer  “yes”  to  both  these 
questions,  write.  Send  your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

R.  J.  Mavrield,  Personnel 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

1144  E.  Market  Street.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IF  YOU’RE  SECOND  in  command  and 
have  what  it  takes  to  run  your  own 
department,  this  growing  8,000  offset 
PM  is  offering  you  the  opportunity  and 
a  handsome  salary  to  go  with  it.  First- 
class  staff  and  e<iually  outstanding 
product  needs  someone  to  put  it  all  to¬ 
gether.  Replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  1199,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

One  of  the  country’s  leading  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  is  expanding  its 
staff.  We  need: 

2  competent  copy  editors  with 
at  least  2  or  3  years  experience 
!  on  quality  newspapers 

I  A  writer  for  SCENE,  our 

Saturday  afternoon  magazine 
section. 

All  resumes  should  include  refer- 
I  ences  and  if  possible  clips. 

I  Send  resumes  to: 

j  Michael  J.  Davies 

I  Managing  Editor 

The  Louisville  Times 
j  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


i  EXPERIENCED  PER.SON  to  handle 
'  larjje  well  establishe<l  muUlle  Tennes¬ 
see  weekly  newspaper.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  all  departments.  Give  ex- 
I  perience,  salary  requirements.  All  re- 
I  plies  treated  confidentially.  Write  Box 
j  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  COPY  EDITOR 

Zone  2  metropolitan,  daily.  Excellent 
I  position  for  proven  professional — min- 
I  imum  2  years  copy  editing;  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary  his- 
’  tory.  Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  A  CHALLENGING  job  for 
a  copy  e<litor  willing  to  take  on  an 
assignment  that  includes  work  on  the 
city,  regional  and  wire  desks.  This 
is  a  night  job.  The  pay  is  competitive 
and  the  fringes  are  good.  Send  resume 
and  availability  date  to  Burt  Blazar, 
Eilitor,  The  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin 
St.,  Elmira,  N.Y.  14902. 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 
OPPORTUNITY 

TAKE-CHARGE  EDITOR  needed  by 
,  aggressive  New  Jersey  weekly  helping 
:  to  liecome  a  daily  in  the  near  future. 
Applicants  should  be  first  rate  writers 
who  can  edit,  write  good  heads  and 
,  layout  pages  with  skill  and  imagina- 
I  tion.  Reply  with  complete  confidence  to 
I  Box  1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DESK  MAN 

j  Experienced,  professional  newsman 
I  ne^ed  to  edit  copy  and  layout  pages, 
j  Should  have  make-up  ability,  if  pos- 
'  sible.  25M  afternoon  daily  in  New  Jer- 
‘  sey.  We  offer  excellent  opportunity  and 
good  salary  plus  fringes.  For  complete 
details  send  resume  to  Box  1243,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  We’ll  be  in  touch  with  you 
immediately! 


REPORTER — If  you’re  interested  in 
developing  local  stories  about  how 
families  are  coping  with  today’s  com¬ 
plex  living  problems,  this  is  your  op¬ 
portunity.  Join  the  enterprising  "life¬ 
styles”  reporting  team  that  is  evolving 
from  our  women’s  department.  We’re 
a  75,000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  work  to  Box 
1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  an  experienced,  versatile  copy 
editor  with  mature  judgment  on  the 
metro  desk  of  our  75,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  2.  If  you  can  edit,  write 
goo<l  heads  and  lay  out  pages  with 
skill  and  imagination,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ATTENTION ! ! 

Something  New.  Looking  for  brilliant, 
young,  slightly  avant-garde  individual 
to  fill  top  e<litorial  spot  with  new 
college-oriente<l,  general  interest  pul)- 
lication.  A  tremendous  opportunity  for 
the  individual  who  can  “put  it  all  to¬ 
gether”.  Reply  with  complete  resume  to 
P.O.  Box  9154.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63117. 

SPORTS  WRITER— All  'round  crafts¬ 
man.  with  emphasis  on  scholastics,  fea¬ 
tures,  columns,  to  join  enterprising  6- 
man  sports  staff  of  upstate  New  York 
PM.  Plenty  of  opportunity  for  growth. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1257,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  strong  on  layout,  or¬ 
ganization  of  local  coverage,  able  to 
train  young  staff.  I'or  six-day  morning, 
over  25.000  circulation.  Zone  2.  Box 
1260.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Mediiim-size<l  daily,  Zone  1,  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  copy  ^itor.  This 
person  might  be  working  for  a  small 
daily  with  little  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  but  with  plenty  of  talent  and 
ability.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
would  be  a  candidate  to  move  up  when 
we  have  an  oi>ening.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  good  pay  and 
top  fringe  l>enefits.  Write  Box  1220, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  is 
looking  for  two  sharp,  aggressive  edi¬ 
tors  to  help  direct  coverage  in  Charlotte 
and  l)Oth  Carolinas.  One  will  l)e  projects 
editor,  handling  wide  range  of  non¬ 
daily  projects,  some  of  considerable 
depth.  Other  will  l)e  politics/govern¬ 
ment  editor,  sui>ervising  all  such  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  pai>er.  Applicants  for 
either  job  should  l)e  first-rate  writers, 
able  to  work  effectively  with  reporters. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  .Tames  K. 
Batten.  Box  2138  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28201. 

TAKE  CHARGE  NEWSMAN— E<litor- 
reporter,  photographer  for  8,000  cir¬ 
culation  Northern  Illinois  bi-weekly  in 
city  of  20,000.  Good  pay,  liberal  l>ene- 
fits.  Prefer  experiences!  J-school  grad¬ 
uate.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

.  .  .  for  well  established, 
prize-winning,  large  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Share  responsi¬ 
bility  for  assignments,  lay¬ 
outs,  administration;  ex¬ 
perienced  “take  charge” 
type  needed.  Salary  open, 
excellent  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  an  expanding  com¬ 
pany. 

Box  1212 
Editor  &  Publisher 


COPY  EDITOR — Capable  professional  I 
who  can  swing  to  wire  desk  and  ad-  . 
vance  to  slot  by  January,  1973.  Univer-  | 
sity  city  169,000  population.  Work  with  : 
aggressive,  creative  news  s^afT.  Im-  1 
mediate  opening.  Salary  dependent  upon  , 
exiterience.  Send  resume  to  Gilbert 
Savery,  News  Editor.  Lincoln  Journal, 
P.O.  Box  81689,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  27,000  upstate 
New  York  morning  paper.  Skilled 
writer,  columnist.  desk  experience 
necessary.  Advancement  opportunities 
locally  and  in  group.  Box  1259,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS,  SPORTS  WRITER 
looking  to  become  sports  editor.  Three 
jobs  start  at  excellent  salary.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily.  Send  resume.  Box  1265, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  ANTED 


EDITORIAL 

TOP  FLIGHT  REPORTER  neerled  for 
33,000  circulation  AM  daily  in  Zone  4. 
Prefer  someone  in  22-30  age  range 
presently  living  in  this  area.  ^  Looking 
for  reporter  with  proven  ability  and 
good  ideas:  fast,  accurate,  imiuisitive, 
with  punchy,  readable  writing  style. 
Send  resume,  stating  available  date  and 
salary  requirements,  to  Wade  Saye, 
Columbus  Enquirer,  Box  711,  Columbus, 
Ga.  31902. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing.  financially  solid  Dallas  area  su¬ 
burban  newspai>er  group.  Idea  man  i 
who  can  manage  i>eople.  Many  licnefits.  ! 
Start  at  $175  weekly,  and  earn  fre-  ] 
quent  raises.  Write  Publisher,  P.O.  i 
Box  938,  Carrollton,  Texas  75006.  I 

SPORTS  STAFFER 
An  alert,  creative  writer-deskman 
i  neodofl  for  progressive  Ohio  newspaper 
t  to  fill  out  a  five-person  staff.  Writing 
:  duties  to  include  features  and  some 
I  columns  in  a  hot  l)ed  of  high  school 
I  sports.  Automobile  racing,  skiing  and 
college  s|>orts  also  abound.  Nee<l  an 
n\\are  person  to  help  build  area  cov¬ 
erage.  Give  resume,  write  Freil  Tharp,  j 
i  Sports  Editor,  The  News  Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

CITY/NEWS  EDITOR,  small  Ohio 
daily.  Key  spot  re<iuires  stable,  ex-  I 
perienced  person  local  news  oriente<l, 
ailaptable  to  small  community  life. 
Resume,  Box  1287,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

COPY  EDITOR  1 

'  If  you’re  looking  for  a  lively  paper  to  1 
^  work  on  and  a  lieautiful,  sunny  area  to 
live  in,  we  may  have  what  you  want. 

'  The  person  we’re  looking  for  must  have  j 
at  least  2  years  exi>erience  as  a  copy  i 
e<litor,  preferably  on  a  metrojwlitan  i 
I  newspaper,  and  must  meet  our  high 
standards.  That  means  editing  copy  j 
thoroughly  and  quickly  and  writing  ' 
headlines  with  zing  that  go  beyond  the  i 
superficial.  This  is  a  rim  position  on  an 
East  Coast  metropolitan  morning  daily,  i 
The  i>erson  we  hire  must  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  move  up.  Top  salary  and 
’  Ifenefits,  excellent  working  conditions. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

AWARD  WINNING  DAILY  Women’s 
Feature  Seetion  seeks  writer  who  can 
make  iK*ople  and  subjects  come  alive. 
Must  be  top  producer.  Also  have  spot 
for  experienced  journalist  as  editor’s 
assistant.  Must  have  ideas,  enthusiasm 
and  leadership  i>otential.  Zone  4.  Re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  1299,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — Backup  to  editor, 
south  central  Pennsylvania  15.000  PM 
daily.  lmme<liate  or>€ning.  Write  Box 
1297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Growing  metropolitan  area  daily  with 
stiff  com|>etition  needs  3  har<l-nose<l 
reiK)rters.  We  have  a  young  staff  dedi- 
cate<l  to  producing  the  newspai>er  of 
tomorrow  for  our  very  choosy  readers. 
We  have  no  sacre<l  cows.  In  fact, 
there  are  a  lot  of  fat  cats  that  we 
feel  our  readers  nee<l  to  know  alKiut. 
If  you  don’t  like  to  work  or  don’t 
want  to  run  through  a  wall  to  get  a 
story,  don’t  bother  to  apply.  If  you  do, 
we  offer  fine  working  conditions,  ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  and 
the  best  opportunity  on  the  market 
today.  Contact  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio 
offset  daily.  ExT>erience  in  news  evalua¬ 
tion,  page  layout,  immeiliate  oi)ening. 
Phone  Eklitor,  Gallon  Inquirer,  (419) 
468-1117. 

TEXAS  PAPER.  36.000  circulation, 
neeils  deskman-reporter  and  general  as¬ 
signments  rei>orter.  Both  must  he  ex- 
I>erience<l,  competent.  Contact  Mana- 
ing  Exlitor,  The  Odessa  American,  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  Texas  79760. 

SPORTS  REPORTED— Reliable  go- 
getter,  strong  on  local,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Promising  future  for  right  per¬ 
son  with  growing  South  Florida  daily. 

I  New  offset  plant,  top  locale.  Box  1296. 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Frequent  op¬ 
portunities  all  phases  of  daily  cnlitorial 
operations.  Send  resume,  detail  inter¬ 
ests.  Box  1285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — General  assignments.  Re- 
liahlo  self-starter,  solid  references: 
capable  of  moving  up  with  fast  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily.  New  plant,  ideal  lo¬ 
cation.  Contact  at  once:  Thomas 
Hayer,  Assoc.  Editor,  Naples  Daily 
News.  Naples,  Fla,  33940.  Phone  (813) 
649-3161. 


ASSISTANT 

CITY 

EDITOR 

.  .  .  for  outstanding  tab¬ 
loid  in  major  metropolitan 
area,  Zone  2.  We  want 
someone  with  a  proven 
record  of  accomplishment 
in  a  demanding,  high 
speed  job.  In  return,  we 
offer  the  top  salary  and 
benefits  available. 

Box  1200, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 

EXPEKIENCED  GOSS  PRESSMAN  for 
3  unit  Goss  Community  Press,  iroini;  4 
with  possible  color  head.  Press  located 
within  hours  drive  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tionai  Park.  Write  Ron  Lytle,  Box  787, 
Lovell.  Wyo.  82431. 

WANTED:  4  QUALIFIED  Newspai>er 
Web  Pressmen.  Scale  days.  32I0.3!i: 
niirhts,  $215.8.5.  Increase  of  $9.00  ef¬ 
fective  1 2/ 1/72,  further  increases  ef¬ 
fective  every  6  months  to  6/1/74.  Guar- 
anteeil  5  shifts  per  week  (35  hours). 
Frinne  Iienefits  many,  such  as  health 
insurance  for  member  and  family,  life 
insurance,  etc.,  60%  of  cost  paid  by 
company.  Contact:  Pat  Holzhauer,  604 
Pine  Ave.,  Lone  Beach.  Calif..  90812. 
Telephone:  (213)  435-1161.  References 
lequiretl. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  —  Laree 
weekly  pa|)er  and  commercial  plant, 
night  shift.  40  page  Goss  Urluinite. 
color  experience  necessary.  Good  bene¬ 
fits,  incentives,  good  location  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  Zone  9.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRoniiCTioy 

j  CAMERA — Large  weekly  newspaper 
’  .snd  commercial  plant,  night  shift, 
j  camera,  stripping  and  color  rutting 
I  exi>erience  necessary.  Good  location  in 
'  Pacific  Northwest.  Zone  9.  Send  re- 
'  sume.  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 


FREELANCE 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  NEWS  Serv-  ! 
ice  pays  up  to  5  cents  a  word  for  fc.n- 
tures,  including  series,  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  diocesan  weeklies.  Queries  to:  | 
Patrick  Joyce,  NC  News  Service.  1312  | 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W'.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  20005.  I 

- I 

WRITERS/AGENCIES,  worldwide.  ' 
producing  blockbuster  nrticles.  series.  I 
books.  Contact  Apartado  540,  Cuer- 
n.^vaca.  Morelos,  Mexico. 


I  GRAPHICS 

DESIGN  AND  LAYOUT  SUPERVISOR 
New  opening  for  young  and  ambitious 
graphic  design  graduate  in  a  small 
publishing  company.  Full  responsibility 
for  layout  and  design  of  magazine,  text¬ 
books.  trade  Ijooks  and  promotional  ma- 
i  terials.  Country  living  l',5  hours  from 
I  downtown  Chicago. 

;  Send  resume  of  education  and  exiieri- 
ence  to  Box  1276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOVT-PASTE-VP 

:  MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
j  experienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
j  newspai>er  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-tyi)e  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
l>e  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
;  (813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Flor- 
'  ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Modern,  newly  remodeled  and  expanded 
Zone  5  daily,  going  offset  and  cold  type 
with  new  equipment  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  seeks  photographer  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  talent,  experienced  or  more 
than  routine  training.  Familiarity  with 
taking  and  processing  color  pictures 
desirable.  Excellent  salary,  many  lib¬ 
eral  benefits.  Write  Box  1291,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  small  shop  to 
run  4  unit  Goss  Community.  Goo<I  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Located  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  Call  Miss  Felton,  collect: 
(201)  696-4222  or  write  Box  1250,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Research  analyst.  Must  possess  interest 
and  ability  to  gather  and  interpret  facts 
creatively  about  newspaper  advertising 
and  circulation.  College  degree  reiiuired. 
Marketing  background  preferred.  North¬ 
ern  California’s  largest  suburban  daily 
ne\vspn|)er  located  20  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Rapidly  growing  with  goo<l 
advancement  irotential.  Submit  resume 
with  salary  re<iuirements  in  confidence 
to:  G.  C.  Cranor,  San  Mateo  Times. 
1080  So,  Bayshore  Blvd.,  San  Mateo, 
California,  94402. 


PUBLIC  RELATIOISS 

TOP-QUALITY  WRITER 
AND  SPEECH-WRITER 
Large  corporation  neetls  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  writer,  preferably  with  both  news¬ 
writing  and  si>eech-writing  experience. 
Must  have  proven  ability  to  explain 
complex  subjects  throuirh  easy-to-rend, 
easy-to-understand,  convincing  copy  for 
publications.  si>eeche8.  etc.  Also  must 
have  potential  and  desire  for  career  de¬ 
velopment  in  cor|>orate  public  relations. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  Male/Fe¬ 
male.  Zone  4.  Send  resume  and  salary 
re<iuirements  to:  Box  1264.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATE 

Recent  journalism  grad  or  1  to  6  year 
newsman  for  promising  PR  Post  with 
$333  million  assets  Florida  corporation. 
Primary  requirement  is  writing  experi¬ 
ence  under  deadline  pressure.  Ample 
opiwrtunity  for  growth  with  NYSE- 
]iste<l  firm  that  is  leader  in  its  field. 
Send  copy  samples,  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1241.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  Salesman. 
Growing  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio  is 
looking  for  a  #2  person.  Must  be 
sharp  and  aggressive  and  have  a  basic 
knowleclge  of  web-offset  production. 
Will  lie  responsible  for  contacting  and 
developing  new  accounts.  Attract' ve 
salary,  bonus  and  fringe  benefits  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  complete  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  in  confidence 
to  Box  1171,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
major  newspaper  interest.  Write  or 
phone  L.M.  Boyd,  Forth  Worth  (Texas) 
Star  Telegram. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  ADMINISTRATOR  all 
areas  operation.  Know  photo  comp,  hot 
metal.  Prefer  West  Coast.  F.  P.  Tur¬ 
ner,  2031  Karen,  Burbank,  Calif.  91504 
(213)  846-2021. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Aggres¬ 
sive,  cost-conscious  with  10  year  proven 
track  record  in  top  spot  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  1242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'M  READY  FOR  MORE  responsibility 
in  newspaper  or  broadcasting  business 
administration-  Male,  37,  BS  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  Working  experience 
with  daily  newspaper,  radio,  cable  TV 
organization  10  years.  4  years  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Strong  in  accounting 
and  office  management  plus  data  proc¬ 
essing.  Prefer  Zone  6  but  welcome  all 
inquiries  for  resume.  Box  1254,  &Iitor 
&  Publisher. 


FORMER  EIDITOR/General  Manager  of 
suburban  weekly  seeks  new  challenge 
in  the  central  Michigan  area.  10  years 
newspaper  experience;  the  last  2  on  a 
major  daily.  Mail  all  inquiries  to  Box 
21,  c/o  306  N.  Dibble,  Lansing,  Mich. 
48173. 


CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  Man¬ 
ager,  solid  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  from  small  to  ME&S  metro. 
Family  man  who  prefers  middle  size 
l>ai)er  in  Zone  5.  Ready  for  final  spot. 
Box  1289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  —  19 
j  years  sales/management  background 

I  with  the  third  newspaper  in  the  com- 

I  petitive  Boston  (Mass.)  market.  38 

years  old,  college  educated,  family  man, 
seeking  management  position  with  large 
'  or  small  daily/ Sunday  offering  promo¬ 

tional  opportunity.  Write  for  resume. 
Box  1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Age  42,  23 
years  exi)erience,  13  managing  50,000 
daily.  Knowledgeable,  strong  leader.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  and  background.  Pre¬ 
fer  Area  9,  others  consider^.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

SUPERINTE'NDENT  /  FOREMAN: 
Young  man  with  11  years  experience 
in  hot  and  cold  type  is  looking  for  a 
job  with  a  challenge  and  future.  1130 
computer  experience.  Presently  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  of  20,000 
daily.  Boix  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR.  29,  currently 
employed  in  publishing  field  desires  po¬ 
sition  in  newspaper  advertising  sales. 
Willing  to  learn  all  phases.  BS  in 
Journalism.  Married.  Prefer  Zones  3 
or  5.  Box  1207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  NEWSPAPER  general  man¬ 
ager  with  vast  exi)erience  in  newspaper 
and  electronic  corporate  advertising. 
Will  relocate.  J.  S.  Williams,  16449  El 
Camino  Real  #1,  Houston,  Tex.  77058. 
(713)  488-0575. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  suburban  twice- 
weekly  tabloid  seeks  similar  position  in 
Boston  area.  Box  1233,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER,  feature  writer, 
some  desk  experience,  17  years  experi¬ 
ence,  BA-Journalism,  44,  seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  with  wife  and  2  children  from 
Zone  2  to  San  Francisco  area.  Resume 
upon  request.  Box  1302,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

BALTIMORE  -  D.C.  AREA  -  DELA¬ 
WARE.  All-around  competent  lady,  22. 
B.  Murdock,  1604  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  5, 
Baltimore,  Md  21217.  Tel:  728-7530. 


TEXAS — Editor/Writer  with  two  small 
children  who  want  to  move  to  Te.xas. 
Age  37.  Wire  services,  all  desks  news¬ 
paper.  Efficient,  quick,  and  hardwork¬ 
ing.  Willing  to  trade  effort  and  talent 
for  important  job  with  your  organiza¬ 
tion-  MAs  Journalism  and  English. 
Available  September.  Box  1255,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  32,  six  years  experience 
on  rim,  in  slot,  wire  desk,  layout;  any 
zone.  Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  30.  avail¬ 
able  immediately  for  position  in  gun- 
travel-hobby-outdoor  field.  Strong  fire¬ 
arms,  camping  background.  Samples  of 
published  freelance  material,  resume 
sent.  Mick  Scheib,  Yale,  Iowa  50277. 


WELL-EDUCATED  young  woman,  3 
.years  wire  service  and  sick  of  automa-  | 
tion,  seeks  return  to  Eastern  daily  in 
features,  women’s  news  or  the  arts. 
Want  responsibility  and  diversity.  Will  | 
consider  copy  editing  with  some  writ-  ! 
ing.  Box  1185,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  15  years 
wants  desk  job  in  Zone  2.  AB  English. 
Best  courthouse,  police,  schools,  fea¬ 
tures  experience.  Goo<l  copyreader, 
heads  man.  Prefers  metropolitan  area. 
Box  1231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  PRO  REPORTER— 15  years  of  ' 
news  reporting  experience.  Sharp  in-  j 
I  vestigative  reporter  seeks  permanent  ! 
[  position  with  Zone  2  major  daily.  Box  i 
I  1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  28.  with  experience  at  AP, 
newspaper  reporting,  radio,  television, 
Hollywotxl  movies.  Peace  Corps,  wants 
to  put  it  all  to.gether  and  cover  mass 
media  for  publication  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
I’m  well-educaterl.  multi-lingual  and  in- 
formcrl.  Box  1263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  2 
years  newsroom  experience,  MA  and 
BSJ  seeks  lot  on  medium  sized  daily. 
Any  zone.  Wide  range  of  local  report¬ 
ing  experience,  strong  on  features,  good 
clips.  Box  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST  seeks  photo  or 
photo/picture  editor  slot  with  progres¬ 
sive  daily.  l'/5  years  award  winning 
Midwest  15,000  daily,  3’/!  award  win¬ 
ning  college  daily.  BSJ  Bowling  Green 
State  U.  Can  write,  grounded  in  music- 
government-pop  culture.  Now  in  Mid¬ 
west,  will  relocate,  available  now.  draft 
exempt,  23,  married.  Box  1269,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR 

Former  newsman,  editor, 
48,  BA,  now  Director  Corpo¬ 
rate  Communications  for 
large  NYSE  firm,  wants  to 
return  to  newspaper  field 
as  head  of,  or  part  of,  edi¬ 
torial  page  group.  Strong 
background  in  news, 
sports,  financial,  editorial 
writing.  Considerable  desk, 
make  up  experience.  Mod¬ 
erately  conservative  daily 
in  Chart  Area  3  preferred. 
Resume. 

Box  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SEASONED  PRO,  20  years  solid  ex- 
l>erience  on  Metro  AMS  in  everything 
from  police  beat  to  slot,  seeks  job 
where  quality,  content  count.  Box  1227, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  —  25, 
marrieci,  Viet  vet.  BA  Journalism  UW- 
Milwaukee.  Seven  years  experience  in 
photography,  2  in  picture  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  on  weekly.  Currently  news  writer 
for  major  university  news  service.  Seeks 
position  on  medium  or  larger  daily. 
Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  5.  but  will  consider 
elsewhere.  Will  specialize.  Box  1277, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESCUE  ME!  I’m  in  PR  and  want 
to  be  reporting  again.  Any  offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  1198.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GHOST  WRITER  wishes  to  be  reincar¬ 
nated  on  a  general  interest  publication. 
Strong  feature  writer,  editor,  reporter, 
with  7  years  on  the  country’s  top  metro 
dailies.  Maybe  we  can  return  to  life  to¬ 
gether?  Box  1274.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  with  6  years  comprehensive 
newspaper  and  advertising  experience 
is  seeking  editorial  or  administrative 
position.  BSJ  degree,  28,  family  and 
employed.  I  want  to  relocate.  No  PR 
offers.  For  resume,  write  Box  1271,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — A  hustler  who’s  pa¬ 
per  has  gone  out  of  business.  Talent^l, 
experienced,  relocate  anywhere.  J-grad, 
veteran.  Box  1273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  SHUNTED  ASIDE  by  youth-for- 
j  youth’s-sake  movement,  veteran  Mid- 
!  west  deskman  who  has  conquere<l 
chronic  disease  in  spite  of  indifference 
and  nauseating  prejudice  can  offer  you 
15  years  or  more  of  leadership,  creative 
e<liting,  bright,  meaningful  headlines, 
eye-trapping  layouts.  pro<luction  aware¬ 
ness  and  knowledgeable  outlook  of 
the  finest  Liberal  Arts  and  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  training  in  exchange 
,  for  responsibility,  recognition  when 
I  earned  and  a  fair  salary.  Alert.  No 
I  generation  gaps.  Beautiful  sense  of 
I  humor.  Twenty  years  present  job.  Box 
I  1283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WRITER/EDITOR— BA.  Time.  S.F. 

Examiner,  others.  Anything  far  from 
j  urbs.  Northwest?  Andrew  McGall,  871 
Indian  Rock,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (415) 
62,5-6970. 


roiTORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  or  other 
top  editorial  position  sought  by  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  nominee  and  former  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  correspondent  for 
maior  prestige  daily.  Box  1292,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

EDITING.  PROOFREADING,  Research 
— NYC  based  pro.  Ad  agency.  news|>a- 
per,  magazine  experience.  J-Degree, 
classical  language  minor.  Box  993.  E<li- 
tor  &  Publishr. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

22  YEAR  OLD  prize-winning  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  pHofpjournalism  grad¬ 
uate  (August  1972)  seeking  good  photo 
opportunity  with  picture  orientated 
publication.  Has  4  years  experience  on 
4  newspapers  (2  internships)  and  will 
go  anywhere.  P.  K.  Weis,  137  Thomp¬ 
son,  Moberly,  Mo.  65270. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  News,  fashion, 
color,  16  year^  experience  on  big  city 
papers.  Seek  position  on  small  city 
paper  in  Southeast.  Bo.x  1280,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  ORIENTED  composing 
room  superintendent,  early  40’s,  experi¬ 
enced  in  hot  type,  photocomposition, 
computer,  camera,  labor  problems,  de¬ 
sires  challenging  job  as  Composing 
Superintendent  or  Procluction  Manager. 
Box  1188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TECHNICIAN-PRINTER  with  photo¬ 
comp  maintenance  experience;  FCC 
Pommercial  2nd  Class  License,  grad¬ 
uate  of  National  Radio  Institute.  ITU 
Training  Center.  Resume  available  to 
Midwest  prospects.  Box  1245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  (Young,  married)  work, 
er  with  12  years  experience  desires  to 
advance  into  supervisory.  Versatile  in 
the  latest  offset  and  press.  References. 
Consider  any  area.  Box  1202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EDITOR  with  14  years  magazine-news- 
paper  experience,  mostly  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  area,  seeks  shift  to  college 
information/publications  director  post. 
Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

NATIONALLY-KNOWN  highly  quali- 
fied  sales  manafrer  of  major  supplier  of 
circulation  premiums  and  promotions 
i  seeking;  new  affiliation.  Over  20  years 
I  experience.  Capable  of  sellinp:  your 
I  product  or  service  to  all  manaprement 
i  levels.  Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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GOParagraphs 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


media.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  New 
York  Times,  Time-Life  and  Newsweek 
had  space  in  the  lobby.  The  rest  of  the 
press  was  in  the  basement  in  curtained- 
off  areas,  AP  and  UPI  separated  by 
green  drape.  A  hand  scribbled  sign  in 
UPI’s  newsroom  reads:  “Anyone  caught 
yawning  will  have  their  credentials  with¬ 
drawn.” 

*  *  * 

J.  Terrence  Wolkerstorfer,  AP  Miami 
staffer  who  spent  five  years  in  Vietnam, 
followed  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War  from  Fort  Pierce  to  Miami  Beach, 
the  last  leg  of  their  cross-country  protest 
trek  to  the  GOP  convention. 

♦  *  ♦ 

While  AP  picture  editor  Harold  Buell 
says  his  24  cameramen  have  yet  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  photo  as  dramatic  as  the  one  taken 
at  the  Democrats’  convention  which 
showed  Jesse  Jackson  leaping  over  Mayor 
Daley’s  men  in  the  Illinois  delegation,  he 
is  anxious  to  learn  what  the  reaction  was 
to  a  picture  of  several  nude  demonsti'ators 
that  was  transmitted  Sunday.  Buell  said 
emphasis  at  the  Republican  convention 
has  been  on  getting  photos  of  the  demon¬ 
strators  and  at  Flamingo  Park  where 
many  of  the  young  people  are  camped.  By 
comparison,  he  said  most  of  the  coverage 
at  the  Democratic  meeting  took  place  in¬ 
side  the  convention  auditorium.  Buell  said 
75  percent  of  the  work  at  both  conventions 
involves  taking  special  pictures  of  dele¬ 
gates  for  newspapers. 

*  * 

Monday  came  as  a  disappointment  for 
convention-goers  eager  to  read  how  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
reported  the  previous  day’s  activities.  The 
Times  was  struck  Sunday  night,  and  the 
Post  missed  its  plane  from  Washington  to 
Miami.  So  neither  paper  w’as  available  on 
hotel  newsstands  in  Miami  Beach. 

*  *  * 

Security  at  convention  hall  is  tightly 
controlled.  Newsmen  are  assigned  seats 
when  they  present  their  letters  of  accredi¬ 
tation  upon  arrival.  The  packet  includes 
passes  for  each  session  to  the  press  stand 
area  and  to  the  railroad  lounge,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of  Railroads, 
where  refreshments  and  sandwiches  are 
provided  free.  Newsmen  must  present 
their  seat  tickets  to  get  a  floor  pass  of 
which  there  are  a  limited  number  avail¬ 
able.  The  daily  press  passes  are  good  for 
15  minutes.  Photographers  can  remain  on 
the  floor  for  20  minutes  and  broadcast 
crews  are  allowed  30  minutes  at  a  time 
but  can  have  no  more  than  four  reporters 
on  the  floor  at  any  one  time. 

*  *  * 

Reporters  were  caught  off  guard  Tues¬ 
day  night  when  President  Nixon  popped 
in  at  an  entertainment  show  for  young 
Nixon  supporters  shortly  after  his  renom¬ 
ination  had  been  made  official.  Most  of  the 
new'spapers  and  the  wire  services  had  not 
bothered  to  assign  anyone  to  cover  the 
musical  variety  that  starred  Sammy  Da¬ 
vis  Jr.,  that  is,  all  except  the  New  York 
News  which  had  a  reporter  assigned  to 
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the  affair.  As  he  was  finishing  calling  in 
his  lead,  the  President  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Reporters  at  the  convention  hall 
were  able  to  recoup  by  watching  Nixon  on 
the  tv  screens  behind  the  podium. 

*  *  * 

Chuck  Gomez,  an  18-year  old  intern  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Miami  Herald,  who  was 
picked  as  an  alternate  in  the  Florida  dele¬ 
gation,  has  been  reporting  some  of  the 
interesting  inside  doings  of  his  delegation 
in  a  column  written  in  a  slightly  irrever¬ 
ent  manner.  One  of  his  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts  disclosed  that  Julie  Nixon  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  giving  the  same  speech  to  mi¬ 
nority  groups.  He  said  a  few  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  have  complained,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bar  him  from  any  meetings. 
Another  Herald  reporter,  Eleanor  Hart, 
took  a  job  for  a  day  as  an  attendant  in  a 
ladies’  washroom. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Guthman,  national  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said  the  thing  that  dis¬ 
turbs  him  the  most  about  the  GOP  conven¬ 
tion  is  the  tight  security  which  prevents 
reporters  from  gaining  access  to  members 
of  the  Nixon  staff  who  have  literally 
locked  themselves  up  at  the  Doral  Hotel. 
Guthman  said  this  reinforces  his  belief 
that  Nixon  people  are  still  very  suspicious 
of  the  news  media.  The  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  grabbed  a  big  scoop  on  identifying 
the  house  where  Vicepresident  Agnew 
was  staying.  The  location  was  one  of  the 
secrets  the  White  House  staff  was  trying 
hard  to  keep. 

♦  •  ♦ 

The  morning  after  his  re-ncmination. 
Vicepresident  Agnew,  told  reporters  he 
would  assume  a  new  posture  toward  the 
news  media  in  the  campaign.  He  did  not 
intend  to  make  the  media  an  issue  but  he 
hoped  there  would  be  some  improvement 
in  coverage  of  the  Administration’s  poli¬ 
cies.  Some  reporters,  he  said,  have  failed 
to  recognize  changes  in  his  own  views  in 
the  past  four  years. 

• 

Publisher  appointed 

Charles  A.  Wahlheim,  vicepresident — 
operations,  Harte-Hanks  New'spapers,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Robert  J. 
Noga  as  publisher  of  the  Lewisville  (Tex¬ 
as)  Leader.  Noga  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press. 


Pay  boost  hit, 
lawmakers  rap 
the  reporters 

The  press  corps  covering  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  House  of  Representatives  was 
branded  “a  constellation  of  mediocrity” 
and  its  members  called  “bums”  in  a 
tumultuous  session  of  the  House  (August 
17)  in  Harrisburg. 

The  anti-press  scene  was  repeated  with 
less  shouting  in  the  State  Senate  the  next 
day. 

The  attack  on  the  press  stemmed  from 
public  reaction  against  a  proposed  62  per¬ 
cent  salai-y-expense  hike  for  legislators, 
recommended  by  a  special  commission, 
which  would  have  boosted  the  current  rate 
of  $15,600  a  year  to  $25,200. 

After  the  vigorous  reaction  against  the 
increase,  for  which  the  members  blamed 
the  press,  the  hike  was  pared  down  to 
$15,600  in  salary  plus  $2,500  in  accounta¬ 
ble  expenses. 

The  scene  in  the  House  in  an  evening 
session,  as  members  took  off  their  coats 
and  paraded  to  the  microphones  with  ties 
askew,  included  encouraging  shouts  and 
thumps  as  the  lawmakers  yelled,  “you  tell 
’em!”  “you’re  right!”  and  “right  on. 
Brother!”  when  one  after  another  lam¬ 
basted  the  press  corps. 

Rep.  William  Eckensberger  (D-Lehigh) 
asked  for  public  disclosures  by  reporters 
and  editors  of  their  personal  qualifications 
to  report  to  the  public  and  suggested  that 
reporters  file  statements  revealing  their 
mental  condition. 

Wire  services  came  in  for  criticism: 
“Who  is  this  ‘Mr.  AP’  and  ‘Mr.  UPI’? 
Who  are  these  nameless,  faceless  people?” 
The  reporters  were  asked  to  stand  up,  and 
received  resounding  “boo’s.” 

It  was  noted  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
reporters  are  young,  and  Rep.  William 
Shane  (D-Indiana),  who  called  the  press 
corps  “a  constellation  of  mediocrity,”  said 
“I  resent  having  this  august  body  serve  as 
a  teething  ring  for  cub  reporters.”  Shane, 
a  36-year-old  teacher  and  university  ad¬ 
ministrator,  is  serving  his  first  two-year 
term  in  the  House. 


TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  prooerties  is  when  the  buyers  are  buying. 
Sell  now  at  high  prices. 
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Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dalias:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
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"Nine  weeklies  and 
fnur  shnppers  each  week 

en  the  Weed  Celerflex 


plus  a  Sunday  supplement  for  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  leading  newspapers,  leaves  no 
margin  for  slowdown  or  breakdown,  that's 
why  we  decided  in  favor  of  the  Wood  Col- 
orflex,”  states  William  Kost,  General  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Fairfax  Publishing,  Inc.  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

"We've  never  missed  an  edition,"  continues 
Mr.  Kost.  "We  went  from  start  up  to  a  one 
million  paper  output  the  first  week. " 


Consider  a  few  of  the  many  features  that 
make  Colorflex  the  outstanding  press  it  is: 

Aisle  space  of  35" . . .  low  drive  shaft 
designed  to  permit  true  walk-through 
around  printing  unit ...  all  controls  and 
other  operations  completely  accessible . . . 
no  need  to  remove  web  for  washing, 
plating  or  maintaining  press . . .  accessible 
ink  fountain  and  key  adjustments  while 
the  press  is  running. 

There  are  a  number  of  Colorflex  installa¬ 
tions  around  the  country,  and  they  are 
delivering  the  kind  of  performance  you 
expect  from  Wood-Hoe  equipment. 

For  even  more  convincing  proof  of 
Colorflex  performance,  ask  the  man  who 
owns  one. 

From  Wood-Hoe . . . 

Leader  in  Press  Design 


WOOD-HOE 


688  South  2nd  Street.  Plainfield,  N.  J.  07061 
(201)756-5700 


Reader 

Leader 


In  Metro  Cincinnati! 

From  "rock"  to  "rocking  chair,"  the  best  weekday 
coverage  of  all  reader  age  groups  is  furnished  by  the 

CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR(®> 


EXCLUSIVE  READERS 


TOTAL  READERS 


Age  Brackets 

Post  and 
Times-Star 

D.  Enquirer 

Both  Paper 
Readers 

Post  and 
Times-Star 

D.  Enquirer 

Total 

Population 

Total  Adults: 

18-24 

44,700 

12,100 

38,300 

83,000 

50,400 

152,800 

25-34 

55,100 

35,300 

34,400 

89,500 

69,700 

169,700 

35-49 

90,500 

43,300 

57,800 

148,300 

101,100 

236,800 

50-64 

74,600 

26,000 

76,400 

151,000 

102,400 

201,500 

65  &  Over 

65,100 

15,100 

36,500 

101,600 

51,600 

134,600 

Total  Adults,  18  &  Over 

330,000 

131,800 

243,400 

573,400 

375,200 

895,400 

Teen-Agers: 

12-17 

48,400 

21,300 

31,100 

79,500 

52,400 

171,600 

1  Total  Persons,  12  &  Over 

378,400 

153,100 

274,500 

652,900 

427,600 

1,067,000 

Source:  The  Pulse,  Inc.,  April  6-June  29, 1971 
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